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e A Visit to the Dorsetshire Coast in the Nesting Season. 
By J. EpMunp Hartine, Esq., F.Z.S. 


. I was very desirous to see some of the rarer cliff-birds in their 
¢ @ haunts, and more particularly the peregrine, raven, chough and rock 
x dove, and with this view I started, in company with a friend, to visit 
m the Dorsetshire coast; for reports had reached me to the effect that 
), these birds were still to be found in some of the lofty cliffs there; nor 

was I altogether disappointed. 

We took up our quarters at West Lulworth, and could hardly have 

selected a more delightfully quiet and picturesque place. In driving 
_ BB from the station at Wool to Lulworth, a distance of six miles, we saw 

but few birds, with the exception of several pairs of peewits, which 
1 were evidently breeding in the neighbourhood, and a solitary herring 

gull. With regard to the breeding-stations of one or two species of 
» Mg Which we were in search, we gathered a few useful hints from some of 
d Mthe fishermen, and were thus enabled to proceed at once to the most 
Bilikely spots in whicl: to find them. 

The observations which I daily noted down were, as a matter of 

course, without any arrangement, and merely headed with the day of 

the month. 1 have since endeavoured to put these rough notes into a 
Mg Mmore useful shape, by placing under the head of each species all the 
remarks I had made with reference-to it. 


Peregrine Falcon.—One of our greatest hopes was to see this noble 
bird in his true haunts among the steep and rugged cliffs, and I con- 
fess | should have been disappointed not a little had we searched for 
him in vain; although in these days, when so many birds of prey are 
sacrificed to the taste for game preserving and collecting, 1 could 
hardly have been surprised had we found the species extinct. On 
the 22nd of May, L. saw a female peregrine fly over the arched rock 
at Durdle,—called by the fishermen “ Durdle Door,”—and the same 
evening I picked up, on Swyre Cliff, a feather which had undoubtedly 
lropped from the wing of one of these birds. A few days later, during 
one of our rambles, we found, at a short distance from the edge of one 
f the cliffs, several remnants and well-picked bones of guillemots, 
which we attributed to the work of a peregrine, for no other bird in- 
labits these cliffs which would have sufficient strength to kill a guille- 
not, except perhaps the raven, and [doubt whether even he would make 
he attempt upon an old bir d been previously wounded. 
VOL. XXIII, 20 
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The fishermen call the peregrine the “‘ falconer,” or, as they pronounce 
it, in their broad Dorset dialect, “ farkener”: they are well aware of 
the price which is set upon it by collectors and local keepers, and 
never fail to rob the nest when an opportunity occurs, so that it is 
almost surprising that any of these birds still remain in the cliffs. On 
the 28th of May we walked westward in the direction of Weymouth, 
and while standing on the summit of Bat’s Head, one of the most per- 
_ pendicular of the range of cliffs, a magnificent old peregrine dashed 
out from below, and passed so close to us that we could hardly have 
obtained a better view had the bird been in confinement: had I wished 
for a shot I could not have had a finer opportunity ; but shooting on 
that occasion was not my object, and my maxim is, “If you do not 
want a bird for some useful purpose, why kill it for the mere sake of 
shooting?” I was anxious to see this bird in its wild state, and try 
to learn something of its actions and habits: on the present occasion, 
however, we had appeared too suddenly to witness anything more than 
its extraordinary powers of flight. With one stroke of its wings it had 
sped far out of shot, and we watched it through our glasses till its 
steel-blue back and jet-black cheeks could be no longer discerned in 
the distance. We were anxious to learn, from actual observation, if 
possible, whether the peregrine makes any nest, and we ascertained 
that the bird usually selects a ledge under an over-hanging portion of 
the cliff, and, scraping away the loose grit, deposits four eggs in a 
slight hollow. Before our arrival at Lulworth a nest had been dis- 
covered, containing three young birds and an addled egg: these were 
taken, and as soon as we could discover the owner of the egg, I had 
little difficulty in inducing him to part with it: although it is by no 
ineans a good specimen, and is pale in colour, it is nevertheless of far 
greater interest and value to me than any rich-coloured specimen 
I could purchase from a dealer, from the fact of my having seen the 
nest, and witnessed the risk which is always attendant upon taking an 
egg from the cliffs. 

Kestrel and Sparrowhawk.—The fishermen assert that three species 
of small hawks inhabit the cliffs, which they call respectively the 
“ windhover,” “vanner” and “sparrowhawk,” but I incline to think 
that the two first names must be referred to the kestrel in different 
states of plumage, or perhaps to the male and female of that bird. We 
observed both kestrel and sparrowhawk among the cliffs, the former 
bird by far the commoner, but we failed to discover any third species. 
Ov mentioning the subject one day to a local keeper, he expressed so 
strong an opinion that there were three species that I began to think 
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that perhaps the merlin is found here: we could obtain no proofs, 
however, to that effect. I inquired from the same keeper whether 
hawks were numerous, and whether they were suffered to remain and 
breed in the cliffs every year: his answer was that, on the contrary, 
not only are their eggs taken whenever a nest is discovered, but the 
old birds are trapped and shot upon every opportunity, and that upon 
one occasion, when a regular Jat/ve had been planned, and one keeper 
proceeded along the foot of the cliffs in a boat, while the other walked 
along the summit, no less than seventeen hawks were shot in the 
course of one day! After such unmeasured slaughter, it appeared 
surprising to us that any hawks remained to be seen. 

Hen Harrier.—The fishermen described to us a bird which cor- 
responds with the hen harrier, and they assert that it is now and then 


seen hawking along the tops of the cliffs. Dr. Pulteney, in his © 


‘Catalogue of the Birds of Dorsetshire,’ says, “ This bird is common 
on the downs of Dorset, breeding among the furze. They breed every 
year on Gunville Down.” We were not so fortunate, however, as to 
discover a nest. 

Owls.—The ow] can scarcely be included in a list of cliff-birds, but 
since two members of the genus Strix are found in the neighbourhood, 
it deserves a passing notice. The barn owl is the commonest species 
in the district we explored. The tawny owl is occasionally seen in the 
neighbouring woods, and haunts the tops of the cliffs in the evening, 
_ where there are plenty of young rabbits to be found. During the first 
week in May the keeper at Lulworth Castle shot a pair of tawny owls, 
but, having no use for them, left them, unfortunately, in the woods to 
decay. A fisherman at Lulworth took two young birds of this species 
from a hollow tree in the neighbourhood, and caught one of the parent 
birds on the nest. He kept them in confinement for two or three days, 
but as the old bird refused to eat he humanely let her fly. 

Wheatear and Stonechat.—As*might be expected, both these birds 
are numerous on the downs which face the sea, and which are studded 
here and there with patches of furze. The former bird breeds in the 
rabbit-burrows which extend along the top of the cliffs; but unless 
the bird is seen to enier or leave the hole itis a difficult matter to find 
the nest. Dr. Pulteney, in his ‘List of the Birds of Dorsetshire,’ 
speaking of this bird, says, “Some stay the winter.” In the Isle of 
Portland they are taken in great numbers, as many as thirty dozen 
having been taken in one day: “ They usually appear in the first foggy 


weather of March, and leave the island when the gray crow appears in 
October.” 


— 
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Rock Pipit.—This and the meadow pipit were the only two repre- 
sentatives of the genus Anthus which we saw, the former apparently 
the commoner of the two. In its actions the rock pipit puts one much 
in mind of its congener the tree pipit. I frequently saw one of these 
birds rise into the air and sing while ascending, after the manner of 
the tree pipit, and then, like that bird, descend again with wings 
almost motionless and nearly meeting over its back. We shot a few 
specimens, but they were not in very good plumage. We also obtained 
several nests, but in all save one the eggs were so much incubated 
that it was impossible to blow them. | 

Linnet.—We were rather surprised to find linnets still in flocks in 
the middle of May, for in previous years we had found the birds paired 
and the female sitting by the 2nd of that month. They frequented the 
dowus among the furze, sometimes flying over the edge of the cliffs, 
and returning to alight within a few yards of us. The male birds were 
in very beautiful plumage, having the entire breast and top of the head 
bright crimson. 

Siarling.—The starling, although usually building under eaves or in 
holes of trees, here nests in fissures of the cliff, and those that we 
observed were very busy all day carrying food to their young. 

Chough.—This handsome bird, although still not uncommon in some 
parts of Wales and Cornwall, has certainly become rare along the 
South Coast of England, and we could hardly have been surprised, 
although we should have been much disappointed, had we visited the 
Dorset cliffs without seeing one. We were fortunate enough, how- 
ever, not only to see the birds, but also two of their nests. The 
chough, when on the wing, if at too great a distance. to distinguish the 


_ bill, may be readily known from the jackdaw, the only bird for which 


it could be mistaken, by its rounder wings and more measured flight; 
its note, too, is sharper and more distinct. Judging from the only two 
instances in which we were enabled to make any observation, the 
chough selects for its breeding-place a crevice in a cliff, some eighty 
or one hundred feet below its summit, where the soil is crumbling and 
the rock above impends. Generally the crevice extends inwards for 
some little distance, and perhaps turts to the right or left. On this 
account it is not only a difficult nest to find, unless the bird is seen to 
enter the crevice from below, but it is also one of the most difficult to 
take from its almost inaccessible position: the natural daring of the 
fishermen, however, further stimulated by the promise of a reward, 
generally overcomes such difficulties. On two occasions, when in a 
boat under the cliffs, a chough passed within shot, but reflecting that 
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we had already done enough to diminish the race by taking the 
eggs, our charge was saved, and the birds spared, haply to breed 
again. 

Raven.—As a matter of course, this bird being an early breeder, 
often hatching in March, we were too late to obtain any eggs; we 
could, therefore, only content ourselves with looking out for the birds, 
and endeavour to obtain all the information we could respecting their 
haunts and habits. On one occasion only did I see a raven, when the 
more practiced eye of a fisherman, who was rowing me, descried it at 
a distance, and directed my attention. The next evening we were 
sitting upon an old boat drawn up on the beach, and, with a laudable 
thirst for knowledge, were conversing with a little knot of fishermen 
while we smoked the “ calumet of peace”: a coast-guardsman joined 
the group, and the conversation, as usual, turning upon birds and 
shooting, the last comer told us that three weeks previously, towards 
the end of April, he was on duty on the cliffs at a very early hour in 
the morning, and when passing over Swyre, he saw on the edge of the 
cliff a dark-looking mass which considerably puzzled him. In the 
cold gray light before sunrise it was difficult to distinguish even 
common objects at a little distance, and so, approaching hastily, he 
made two sharp cuts with a heavy stick which he carried, and, as 
much to his own surprise as to theirs, no doubt, he sent four young 
ravens tumbling over the cliff to the beach below: being just old 
enough to fly, they had probably left the nest to roost upon the edge 
of the cliff, and were either asleep or the heavy dew upon their wings 
had rendered them disinclined to move: some few hours later these 
birds were picked up on the beach by a fisherman, and went the way 
of all flesh which falls into the hands of a Dorset fisherman, namely, 
into his lobster-pots, by way of bait. 

Jackdaw.—One of the commonest birds along this coast is the 
jackdaw, and there is scarcely a cliff in which several pairs may not 
be seen going in and out of the numerous fissures and crevices, which 
afford them convenient nesting-places. The birds are of no value, 
and their eggs, being common enough, are little sought after; hence 


this species enjoys comparative immunity, while the nests of gulls and | 


guillemots, perhaps within a few feet of them, are robbed without 
much compassion. During the time the young are in the nest the 
parent jackdaws are unceasing in their labour of finding and carrying 
food to them, and it is astonishing what a quantity a single bird will 
find in a very few minutes. One day we sat down on the top of 
South Cliff, near Worbarrow, and watched the old jackdaws going in 
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and out with food to their nests: they were scarcely ever away for 
more than four minutes at a time, and occasionally passed so close to 
us that we could see their throats quite distended with food. L. shot 
one of them, a fine old bird with gray head, and on picking him up 
we were astonished at the quantity of insects which immediately 
issued from his bill, the majority of them still alive; the greater por- 
tion were beetles of four or five species; the remainder were cater- 


pillars, grubs and a large moth: altogether, I should think there was © 


enough to fill an ordinary-sized table-spoon. I have little doubt but 
that this habit of carrying in the bill a quantity of food, which neces- 
sarily distends the throat, has given rise to the idea that the rook 
(which has also this habit) possesses a pouch at the base of the under 
mandible. 

Swi/t.—Swifts, as well as swallows, we saw flying about over the 
cliffs, and from the buoyancy with which we observed the former birds 
pass under, and remain upon, the arched rock at Durdle Door, we 
concluded that they breed there. The martins were numerous in the 
village. No sand martins. 

Rock Dove.—Although I was assured that the rock dove breeds on 
this coast, and that I should have little difficulty in obtaining both 
birds and eggs, the only pigeons which I saw were certainly not 
Columbia livia; they were either C. znas or a cross between this 
species and the wild dovecot pigeon. They were all similar in colour, 
and very dark, but in every case I looked in vain for the white tail- 
coverts—a characteristic and distinguishing mark of C. livia. These 
dark-coloured pigeons breed in the cliffs, and are known among the 
fishermen as rock doves, although they are not the true rock dove, 
C. livia. I will not say that the true rock dove does not occur here, 
but only that we did not see it between Weymouth and St. Aldham’s 
Head, although out every day from morning till night. 

Ringed Plover.—This species breeds on the shingle between Wey- 
mouth aud Abbotsbury. We saw several of the eggs. 

Peewit.—Of the few waders which we observed along this coast in 
May, the peewit is decidedly the commonest, and at Weymouth we 
saw several dozen of their eggs, which had been taken within a few 
miles of that town. 

Turnstone-—We saw a pair of these birds, which had been killed 
near Weymouth during the first week in atey; but they had not then 
acquired their full summer plumage. 

Heron.— Occasionally seen along the River Frome, but more 
common in winter, when they come down to the shore to feed. 


| 
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Bittern.— Also seen and shot by the River Frome, and we saw one 
at Weymouth which had been killed in that neighbourhood. 

Whimbrel.—W hile rowing out one morning to look at some lobster- 
pots, three whimbrel passed within a hundred yards of the boat; they 
were flying eastward, but never alighted as long as we were able to 
watch them. 

Common Sandpiper.—l noticed this bird in Wareham Harbour, 
and L. saw one on the rocks in Meups Bay. It is said to be common 
in Poole Harbour and at Portland. 

Snipe.—The snipe breeds at Winfrith, whence I obtained two eggs, 
and saw several others which had been taken there. 

Land Rail and Moorhen.—The land rail appears common around 
Lulworth; we heard them constantly in the still evenings uttering 
their strange harsh cry, but as we were not in want of their eggs we 
did not waste time in looking for them. ‘The same remark applies to 
the moorhen, which is found along the River Frome, where also, as 
we are assured, the wild duck frequently remains to breed. 

Swan.—A few words regarding the swannery belonging to Lord 
Ilchester, near Abbotsbury, may be of interest, and perhaps not out of 
place. In Hutchins’s ‘ History of Dorsetshire,’ there is an indifferent 
catalogue of the birds of that county: with the exception of this there 
is little to interest the ornithologist, except the account of the swannery 
at Abbotsbury. As this book was published many years ago, and is 
now not easily referred to, [ have extracted the account of the swan- 
nery, which is as follows :—“ About a quarter of a mile S.W. from the 
town is a large decoy, well covered with wood, where great plenty of 
wild fowl resort and are taken. A little west of the town is a noble 
swannery, much visited by strangers. In the open or broad part of 
the fleet are kept six or seven hundred swans, formerly fifteen hundred, 
or as some say, seven or eight thousand,* including hoopers, or a small 
species of swan who feed and range and return home again. The 
water, soil, the fishery called East Flete, and the flight of wild swans, 
called the game of swans, yearly breeding, nesting and coming there, 
were held by John Strangeways, Esq., of the Queen (Elizabeth) in 
chief by the twentieth part of a fee, value £106 7s. 4}d., also the site 
of the monastery, view of frankpledge, and courts leet in Abbotsbury, 
the flight of wild swans, &c., breeding, &c., in the cestuary or water 
called West Flete, in Abbotsbury, value £25 0s. 83d. The royalty be- 
longed anciently to the Abbot, since to the family of the Strangeways, 


* The number of swans is much decreased since Mr. Hutchins wrote. There are 
Low probably not more than two hundred, including young birds. 
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now to the Earl of Ilchester. 32 Eliz. it was found that from this vill, 
to the sea by the Isle of Portland is an estuary, meer or flete in which 
the sea ebbs and flows; and in it are 500 swans,—410 white and 
90 cygnets,—each of the value of 2s. 6d., the greater part whereof are 
not marked, which are in the possession “of Joan, late wife of Sir John 
Young, Kt., &c. Without prescription all white swans in an open 
river, unmarked, belong to the King by prerogative.* Wherefore a 
writ was ordered out of the Exchequer to the Sheriff to seize all the 
white swans not marked, who returned he bad seized 400 (Hil. Term, 
34 Eliz.). The defendants pleaded that the meer lay in this parish; 
that the Abbots were seized of the cestuary banks and soil (solum) in 
fee; and that there was time out of mind a game or flight of wild 
swans (volalus cygnorum et cignettorum) haunting there, which were 
not accustomed to be marked ; and that the abbot and his predecessors 


did breed up (pullulent) for the use of the kitchen and hospitality | 


some of the lesser cygnets, and used yearly to mark them by cutting 
off the pinion of the wings to prevent their fying away; that 
35 Hen. VIII., the King granted it to Giles Strangeways, Esq., whose 
grandson Giles demised it for one year to the defendants.” Occa- 
sionally the hooper or wild swan is found among them, and may be 
distinguished by its smaller size and the now well- known difference in 
the head and bill. 

Guillemot and Razorbill. —Both these birds are called “ puffins” 
by the fishermen, and their eggs are considered to be very good eating. 
The razorbill, however, is scarce compared with the guillemot. One 
of the chief breeding-stations of the latter bird is a high chalky cliff, 
near Ringstead, called “ Swyre,” from the Saxon, signifying a rock or 
cliff. Here we saw hundreds of guillemots. I was anxious to shoot 
a pair of them, but found that, notwithstanding their numbers, it was 
by no means easy to do so: they were too high up to shoot from the 
beach, and the cliff was too perpendicular to allow of their being 
killed from above. The only course which suggested itself was to be 
lowered over the edge of the cliff with a rope and take my gun with 
me. Accordingly the rope was held fast, and I got a double shot, 
killing two birds, which fell below, one on the beach, the other into 
the sea; by going about three-quarters of a mile round, we were 
enabled to pick up the first bird; the other, which was only winged, 
swam out to sea and was lost. Our next thought was to get a few 
eggs of this bird, and our active guide, John Meadon, made three 


* Coke, Reports, Part VIL., p.15. The case of swans between the King and Lady 
Young. Trin. 34 Eliz. 
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descents in different parts of the cliff, and in a short space of time 
brought up two dozen. In nesting among the cliffs the mode of 
proceeding is this: an iron crowbar is driven into the ground, about 
ten feet from the edge of the cliff; occasionally, if the soil is loose, 
a boy sits against this bar to keep it steady; to this is attached a rope 
150 feet in length, which is then coiled up, and flung lasso-wise down 
the cliff: this is called the “hand-line.” A second rope of equal 
length is fastened round the body of the climber (or “ clifter,” as he is 
called), and made secure by a peculiar knot, which never slips. Two 
of the party then lower the clifter, who steadies himself by means of 
the hand-line, and thus proceeds until he reaches the eggs, which he 
generally stows away in his smock, and then, throwing his weight on 
the hand-line, shakes the body-line which is held by those above, who 
at this signal draw him up. Those who have not witnessed it can 
have but little idea of the risk that is encountered in descending a cliff 
for eggs, particularly when the cliff is of the nature of those on the 
Dorset coast: composed of calcareous grit and limestone, the surface 
is very crumbling, and it is always advisable to shake the rope well 


before descending, in order to get rid of any loose pieces of rock © 


which might otherwise become detached and fall upon the head of the 
clifier. It often happens that, notwithstanding this precaution, frag- 
ments of cliff fall, and on these occasions the clifter, who is always.on 
the look-out for such a result, kicks against the rock and swings out 
of the perpendicular, allowing the stone to dash past him. Now and 
then the man, with all his agility, gets struck, and a short time since 
an accident of this sort well nigh proved fatal. An inexperieticed lad, 
who had never before descended a cliff, was anxious to make the 
attempt, and was accordingly let down in the usual way, while our 
experienced guide, John Meadon, who was considered one of the best 
cliflers in the neighbourhood, assisted two others to lower him. They 
cautioned the lad to keep his eyes on the rope and look out for any 
falling stones; but it seems that their advice was disregarded: he had 
not descended more than thirty feet before a large fragment became 
detached and struck him across the temple: the blood gushed forth, 
and the lad trembled and turned pale. As he was over one of the 
least perpendicular of the cliffs he had gone down with merely a hand- 
line. In another instant he would have lost his hold and been dashed 
to pieces, when an act of daring seldom equalled saved him from 
destruction. Meadon, seeing the lad’s danger, without a moment’s 
hesitation, leaped from the top of the cliff to a ledge near him, with 
his left hand seizing the rope, and placing his right round the lad’s 
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waist, he drew the rope round him and hitched it in a noose; the next 
moment the lad fainted: had he hesitated the poor fellow would have 
gone down two hundred feet, and had he missed the rope they would 
have fallen together. Those above turned pale at the sight, but ina 
few minutes were rejoicing to see both men safe on terra firma, and 
the lad was restored to consciousness. Such an act of courage is 
beyond praise. Meadon told me that although he had run some great 
risks he never lost nerve but once. On that occasion he had descended 
with only a hand-line to take some guillemot’s eggs: he was lowered 
to a level with them, but the ledge on which they were was just 
beyond his reach; beneath it was a mound, apparently of sufficient 
firmness to bear his weight; giving himself a swing, he landed on it, 
and holding the rope loosely in his right hand to prevent it regaining 
the perpendicular, he commenced taking the eggs. Without a 
moment's warning the entire mound he was on went into the sea, 
and he suddenly found himself hanging by one hand and swinging 
_ rapidly round, as he said, “like a leg of mutton upon a jack.” It was 
some time before he could regain his feet, and for once in his life he 
stood trembling from head to foot at the fate he had escaped ; but this 
feeling was soon shaken off, and he returned to the top of the cliff in 
safety, but without his eggs. 

Puffin.—The fishermen call the guillemot and razorbill “ puffins ;” 
the true puffins (Mormon fratercula) they call “ parrot-bills.” This 
species breeds at St. Aldham’s Head, but, owing to the depth of the 
holes in which they deposit their eggs, it is not easy to reach them; 
hence they are not so much disturbed. The eggs, moreover, are not 
considered such good eating as those of the guillemot. 


Cormorant.—The cormorant does not appear to be so plentiful in 


the South as in the North. Two years ago, when at the Faroe Islands, 
I looked in vain for the shag, where the cormorant was very common; 
this year, on the Dorset coast we saw at least twenty shags for every 
cormorant. The latter is easily distinguished from the former when 
flying by the white patches on the thighs and white cheeks; the shag 
at a distance looks perfectly black, and is always called the “ black 
shag” by the fishermen. The cormorant is a very wary bird, and 
seems always on the alert. We had great difficulty in getting near 
them, and only succeeded in bagging one: this bird gave us a good 


. chase, and caused some little excitement; it was winged at a con- 


siderable distance with a cartridge of No. 4 shot, and on touching the 


water at once dived: our boat followed, and the bird struck out to sea. 


Those who have tried it know how difficult it is to kill a bird sitting 
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on the water, from a boat, if there is much wave: all the divers swim 
very low in the water, and from a boat little else but the head and 


neck can be seen. An ineffectual shot is fired, the bird dives, and the. 


rowers stretch to their oars: the bird soon re-appears—again a shot— 
again a miss; the bird dives once more. This time he emerges close 
to a low island rock and mounts upon a crag: the rowers redouble 
their efforts; independently of the promised reward if we succeed, the 
men are getting really excited. We are still more than a hundred 
yards from the rock: loading this time with loose shot instead of 
cartridge, and kneeling in the bows with gun in readiness, the distance 
is rapidly decreased, and the bird appears disposed to wait. We are 
now about fifty yards from the rock: the bird stretches his long neck, 
flaps one wing, and takes a header to regain the sea, but a snap-shot 
takes him between rock and water, and he turns over on his back like 
a log. ‘The men set up a cheer, and he is triumphantly hauled into 
the boat. Can there be anything more enjoyable than wild-fowl 
shooting? Give me a day in the marsh or along the coast, in pre- 
_ ference to a week in your pheasant-preserves. The bracing air, real 
hard work, and, above all, the variety in the bag, place it, in my mind, 
above every other kind of shooting. 


Shag.—After the herring gulls the commonest sea-birds which we © 


observed were the shags, or green cormorants: the fishermen call 
them “ black shags,” and so common are they along that coast that, 
on throwing a stone down from the top of a cliff, we frequently saw 
twenty or thirty of them fly out to sea: it was‘impossible to shoot 
them on these occasions, and as I was very anxious to get an adult 
bird with a crest, we were obliged to have recourse to a boat. The 
younger birds sometimes remained on 9 ledge until we were near 
enough to pick them off with a cartridge; but so wary were the old 
ones that they very seldom eame within shot. Oat of seven which I 
bagged five were immature birds, but as it was not easy to decide be- 
fore firing whether a bird at a distance was old or young, we generally 
fired on the chance of its proving the former. The young birds, which 
we did not want, the fishermen were very glad to have, to cut up for 
bait for their lobster-pots, so that we did not consider them uselessly 
slaughtered. The time of laying with this bird appears io be very un- 
cerlain: we saw young birds that could tly, others that could not, 
eggs and empty nests on the same day! I copy the following lines 
verbatim from my note-book :—‘* May 28th. At Bat’s Head. Found 
five shags’ nests; on the highest the old bird was sitting so close we 
could not see the eggs; on the next there was a solitary young bird; 
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on the third an old bird with neither eggs nor young; on the fourth 
an old bird and three eggs; on the fifth an old bird and two eggs: 
this last was a beautiful bird, with a fine tuft on its head. While we 
were looking an old bird returned to No. 2, where there was a single 
_ young bird, and after feeding it and resting, flew off again: her mode 
of feeding it was curious; instead of putting her bill with food into 
that of her young, as is usual with most birds, just the reverse took 
place—the young bird inserted its bill into that of its parent, and so 
took out the food. After throwing about a dozen stones, at last we 
got No. 1 off her nest, and saw three white eggs. Close to No. 4 
a herring gull was sitting, and would not leave her nest. Higher up, 
between Nos. 3 and 4, another herring gull was sitting; by throwing 
stones we made her fly, and saw three young birds mottled with brown 
and some broken egg-shells. ‘The next morning early we proceeded 
to the same cliff with ropes to try and take some shag’s eggs. It was 
a difficult task; the nests were a long way down (in one instance we 
let out all our line 150 feet), and the cliff being almost perpendicular, 
the footing was very insecure. Many persons would have shuddered 
at the idea of descending such a cliff; nevertheless our daring guide 
went down, and robbed two of the nests, bringing up six eggs, three 
of which were fresh and the others incubated. We had previously 
obtained a few shayg’s eggs from Durdle Rock and South Cliff, but 
although obtained a week earlier they were more incubated than those 
taken further west, at Bat’s Head. One morning, out of curiosity, 


while a fisherman was cutting up for‘bait some. young shags we had. 


killed, | took out the stomachs to examine the contents, and besides 
the fish of different sizes which [ found, I was astonished at the 
quantity of intestinal worms with which even the young of this bird 
is infested. We had no spirits at hand, or I should have placed some 
of them in a bottle for future examination.” | 

Gannet.—The fishermen say that, during the herring season, they 
frequently see gannets off the coast, and they follow the boats and 
carry off great numbers of fish. 

Terns.—T hese birds are not found in the same places as the gulls,— 
viz. in the cliffs or on the rocks,—but breed upon the beach between 
Weymouth and Abbotsbury. We saw several eggs of the common 
tern and two of the lesser tern, but one of the latter was unfortunately 
broken, the other I secured. 

Gulls.—Previously to starting on our trip I had been referring to 
various authorities in order to ascertain what gulls we should be likely 
to meet with on the Dorset coast, and gleaned that the kittiwake, 
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common gull, lesser blackbacked, herring and great blackbacked gulls 
were all to be found breeding there in some numbers. I was not a 
litle disappointed, therefore, to see but two species out of the five 
named. Although we kept a good look out along the cliffs between 
St. Aldham’s Head and Weymouth we saw only herring gulls, which 
were very common, and a few great blackbacked gulls. I was puzzled 
to account for the absence of the others, after such positive evidence 
of their frequenting this coast, but it is possible that they migrate to 
different quarters in the winter, and had not returned to their breeding- 
station before I left on the 31st of May.* If this hypothesis be correct, 
it is remarkable that the great blackbacked gulls should have eggs and 
the herring gulls young before the kittiwake, common gull and lesser 
blackbacked gull had even commenced to nest. Both the great black- 
backed and herring gulls had eggs on the 15th of May; on the 28th 
of that month I saw young birds in a nest of the latter species, and the 
following day took from another nest of the same species a young 
bird, which had probably been hatched four or five days. Their food 
appears to be young periwinkles and various species of Helix. It 
was a noticeable fact that, allhough we saw several hundred herring 
gulls, they were all adult birds, and we did not observe a single bird: 
of last year in the mottled plumage. ‘The only way in which I can 
account for this is by supposing that, after the young are hatched and 
able to shift for themselves, the parent birds drive them away. One 
day, while walking towards Worbarrow, we observed some men 
ploughing, and a large flock of herring gulls in close attendance upon 
them, evidently feeding upon the worms and grubs which were turned 
up by the plough; so heedless did they seem of danger that, had we 
been walking alongside one of the teams, 1 believe we could have 
killed two or three ata shot. We killed some very fine old birds by 
sitting down on the top of the cliffs and waiting for them to come 
over, when they frequently rose from below and came within shot 
before seeing us: sometimes they fell below into the sea, and we were 
obliged to go a long way round to pick them up. On one occasion 
1 had a most exciting chase after a wounded herring gull: the bird 
fell in a sheltered bay, and being only winged at once swam out to sea. - 
Having fired both barrels, and not having time to load and shoot 
before it was out of range, I was obliged to be my own retriever, and 


* Since writing the above I have heard from my friend (who remained after I had 
left) that, about a week after my departure, he caught a fine lesser blackbacked gull 


in a gin, and saw several smaller gulls, which were probably kittiwakes or common 
gulls, 
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so stripped and went after it. At one side of the bay the rocks 
shelved down and ran out for some way into the water: ata little 
distance lay a long low island-rock, and through the gap between the 
sea broke in with some little force. For this gap the gull at once 
made, and I thought if I could only cut him off from the open sea 
I might be able to turn him towards the shore and come up with him, 
as he could not fly and made no attempt to dive. We both swam our 
best, but he was quite “at home,” whereas | was “at sea,” and as he 
had obtained a good start before 1 was ready to follow, he fairly 


distanced me, and got through the gap into the open sea, where I soon’ 


lost sight of him among the huge waves: these rolled through the gap 
with such force that I preferred to return to the shore rather than run 
the risk of being dashed upon a rock. Two nests which we obtained 
of the great blackbacked gull are worth mentioning ;- instead of the 
usual colour, the eggs are a beautiful pale blue, in one or two cases 
marked with faint gray spots, and in others wholly plain, looking more 
like large eggs of a heron than those of a gull. 

J. EDMUND HarTINe. 

Kingsbury, Middlesex, June, 1865. | 


Ornithological Notes from Lanarkshire. 
By Epwarp R. ALsTon, Esq. 


(Continued from page 9654.) 


JUNE, 1865. 


Kestrel.—Although the usefulness of the kestrel is now generally 
admitted by all observing naturalists, yet in many places this beautiful 
bird is still held as an outlaw, to be trapped or shot on every possible 
occasion. The following experiment may therefore be worth noting :— 
Five young kestrels were taken from the nest on the 8th of June, and 
placed in a cage at the foot of the tree. ‘They were about a fortnight 
or three weeks old, and the light gray down was rapidly giving place 
to brown feathers, except on the crown of the head, so that they bore 
a striking resemblance to little irate lawyers in gray wigs; the only 
food found in the nest was the remains of a water vole. The old birds 
fed them in the cage for two days, and brought them numbers of mice, 
but vo feathers or other remains of birds could be found among the 
castings. Accordingly, on the third day, the prisoners were unani- 
mously found “ not guilty” of poaching, and were restored to the care 


> 


of their mother. I do not mean to assert that the kestrel never kills 
birds; on the contrary, I have found the remains of a young peewit in 
the stomach of one, but I think it is quite certain that they do much 
more good than harm. | should have observed that the old birds 
wentioned above showed themselves true falcons in courage and 
attachment to their young, the hen repeatedly swooping close to our 
heads and uttering the most piercing cries, which were echoed by her 
mate, as he hung poised jn the air above us. The kestrel is here called 
the “red hawk ”— not an inappropriate name. 

Scarcity of Summer Birds of Passaye.—Many correspondents of 
the ‘Zoologist’ have lately complained of the increasing scarcity of 
our summer migrants, and particularly of the swallow tribe. I regret 
to say that this is also the case here to a very marked extent, almost 
the only exceptions being the willow wren and spotted flycatcher, 
-which are both plentiful. We have no swifts in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, but used to have numbers of swallows and martins, and a 
few sand martins in suitable places, but all these birds have been 
scarce these last two or three years. I have not seen a single white- 
throat this season and but very few sandpipers. I do not think that a 
salisfactory explanation of this remarkable fact has yet been advanced ; 
let us hope, however, that the change will not be a permanent one, 
and that we may again see these “amusive birds” in their wonted 
numbers. 

Tree Pipit.—A rare bird with us; two or three were observed in 
the beginning of June, one of them a young one. 

Bird imitating a Duck.—On the evening of the 12th of June I was 
surprised to hear the “ quack, quack” of a duck at some distance from 
any probable resort of such fowl, wild or tame, and was still more 
astouished when I caught sight of the author of the sounds—a bird 
perched on a tree about fifty or sixty yards distant. I am convinced 
that it was either a blackbird or a starling, probably the former; but 
as it stood out against the evening sky we could make nothing of its 
colours, and, when I attempted to approach nearer, it disappeared into 
a thick wood and was seen no more. There could not be the slightest 
doubt as to the bird in question being the mimic; the “ quacking” 
was wonderfully distinct, and indeed quite undistinguishable from that 
of adrake. More than one instance of wild blackbirds imitating the 
crowing of a cock are on record. 

Spotled Flycatcher.—A nest of this species was found built on the 
ground ; it was placed on the bare earth among the exposed roots of 
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a tree where a bank had fallen away; the eggs were hatched on the 
13th of June. 

Gray Wagtail.—Gray wagtails have been very scarce this season, 
very few pairs having been observed. This species, known only as a 
Winter visitor to your more southern correspondeuts, is here a summer 
migrant, leaving late in autumn and returning about the sowing time, 
whence probably its local name of “secd-bird.” I can fully confirm 
Captain Hadfield’s observation (Zool. 9500) that the gray wagtuail is 
the most ‘arboreal of its tribe, and also Mr. Jeffery’s note (Zool. 9601) 
that it is the most aquatic. 

Great ‘Titmouse.—A nest of this bird was found in a hole in a tree 
only one foot from the ground. It was composed of sheep’s wool 
mixed with a little moss and a few feathers, and contained seven young 
ones (besides an addled egg); these had not left the nest on the 16th, 
- and were probably a second brood. Young cole titmice were abroad 
by the beginning of the month. In its nestling plumage the great 
titmouse has the cheeks pale yellow, and the black parts dull and 
clouded. | 

Hedge Warbler.—aA pair of this species have built among some ivy 
on a wall close to aroad. Whenever anyone is within sight the old 
birds are observed not to betray the situation of the nest by flying 
directly to it, but first alight on the ground, creep under the ivy, and 
then climb up behind the leaves to the nest. The young, a second 
brood, were nearly fledged on the 20th of June. 

Wild Duck.—The late Mr. Waterton (as quoted by Yarrell) says of 
the mallard, “ By the 23rd of June scarcely a single green feather is to 
be seen on the head and neck of the bird.” On the 20th of June 
I had an opportunity of observing a large number of wild ducks at 
Douglas Castle, and not one of the drakes had lost its nuptial beauty 
of plumage in the slightest degree. Further observations on the exact 
period of this wonderful change, at different places and in different 
years, would be interesting: The large ponds at Douglas are frequented 
in the breeding-season by numbers of mallards, teal, coots and moor- 
hens; these birds, being unmolested, are almost as tame as domestic 
fowls, but if they leave their sanctuary they instantly regain their usual 
shyness. 

_ Peewit or Lapwing.—Peewits seem to be moulting just now;. all 
that I have observed lately have lost the occipital plume. 

Cuckoo.—A cuckoo has so far overcome his natural shyness as to 
visit the garden daily, for the purpose of feeding on the caterpillars 
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which infest the gooseberry-bushes, of which he must destroy immense 
quantities. 


Epwarp R, ALSTON. 
Stockbriggs, Lesmahagow, June 6, 1855. 


Notes on Birds taken during a few Days’ Ramble in Craven. 
By Georce Roserts, Esq. 


CRAVEN, with all its wonderful natural curiosities, is so well known 
that it is almost needless to say a word about its physical features or 
its situation; but, for the benefit of the few who may not have visited 
it, and for the better understandiug of the brief notes below, I may be 
allowed to remark that it forms the north-western division of York- 
shire, and that the face of the country consists of high, treeless moors, 
and hills covered with grass, ling or heather, and deep, often narrow 
and precipitous and partially wooded dales, being, in short, a part of 
the Pennine chain of hills, which commences in Derbyshire and runs 
northward into Scotland. 

Falconide.—The merlin breeds here, but is not so plentiful as it 
was formerly. 

Laniade.— Last winter Mr. Ellison, a friend of mine, at Ingle- 
borough, captured a great gray shrike. 


Merulide.—Dippers are common: a boy that | fell in with had got 


above a score of eggs: the dipper builds in caves and under bridges, 


and often down in the sides of the dismal “ swallow-holes.” The ring — 


ouzel breeds here in numbers, being a true moor-bird: it builds in the 
wildest parts of the moors: its note is harsh, and is made generally 
When perching on or flitting from a rock. The wissel thrush occurs 
in the dales. 

Sylviade.—lI saw very few robins. Redstarts are frequent: from 
my sleeping-room at Clapham, at the foot of Ingleborough, I listened 
for two hours before six o’clock in the morning, to a short, unwearied, 
but soft and incessantly repeated bird’s song that I was not very well 
acquainted with, but which interested and amused me much: when 
I arose I hastened into the back garden, the direction of the sound, to 
ascertain the author of my entertainment, and I soon found it to be a 
male redstart. The stonechat, whinchat and wheatear occur in 
moderate numbers; the stonechat and wheatear mainly on the moors ; 
the whinchat both on the moors aud in the dales: I think there is a sort 
VOL. XXIII. 2Q 
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of family similarity in the songs of the redstart, whinchat and wheat- 
ear; they are all soft, short and not much varied. I heard the sedge 
warbler and the wood warbler in the dales. The willow wren is also 
heard wherever there is a bit of shade. The reed warbler occurs 
sparingly. ‘The gold crest breeds here, and stays all the year round. 

Motacillide.—The gray wagtail appears to be as common as the 
the pied one here; I found it on the edges of all the streams: its 
plumage seemed to me much brighter than that of the gray wagtail of 
the level districts: it is a very vivacious and elegant bird; it seems 
to be a companion of the dipper, haunting the rocky, retired streams 
and cascades ; it loves the sound of water, and to perch on a wet stone 
where the spray of water falls. 

Emberizide.—I heard a single corn bunting at Settle. The yellow- 
hammer is not very common. 

Fringillide.—The note of the common sparrow is never heard, 
except in the towns or villages. My friend Mr. Ellison told me he 
had occasionally shot the tree sparrow. 

Sturnide.—Starlings are everywhere abundant; every cliff and 
building has its nest or nests; when I saw them and heard them I no 
longer wondered at the immense flocks swarming about our meadows 
in autumn. Last year the gamekeeper at Ingleborough shot a bird 
from a flock of starlings, which, from his description, must have been 
a rosecoloured pastor; he sold it to an amateur taxidermist before he 
had time to ascertain its value; he described it as “a beautiful 
starling.” 


Corvide.—Rooks and crows are much persecuted on account of 


their propensity for eggs: under the trees near a small rookery at 
Malham, I noticed the bones of a calf picked very clean ; I was assured 
that rooks feed commonly on flesh, both in winter and summer. The 
raven yet lingers and breeds on the wildest and most inaccessible 
fells. Jackdaws are very numerous, nesting in the high cliffs. Magpies 
are frequent, and, in common with the rook and crow, are much 
persecuted by the gamekeepers. 

Halcyonide.—The kingfisher occurs sparingly; I saw one near 
Ingleborough. 

Hirundinide.—Wheu I visited the celebrated Malham Cove* (May 
22nd), swifts were there ; they nest in the highest parts. Martins build 
under the ledges lower down, but they had not come. While the swilts 


* A concave, semicircular face of rock, nearly 300 feet in height, from under 
which issues one of the fountains of the Aire. . 
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were wheeling and whistling high above the cliff, I noticed bats 
hawking backward and forward at the foot close to the face; it was 
dusk. Swifts breed at Bolton Priory. 

Caprimulgide.—The nightjar occurs, I believe, in some numbers, 
about Bolton Bridge. 

Columbide.—\ heard the cooing of the ring dove occasionally ; its 
moaning notes seemed to enhance the solitude of the glens. 

Charadride.—Nests of the golden plover are frequently found by 
the keepers. The lapwing is one of the commonest moor-birds ; some 
of the egg-collectors send ‘between six and seven hundred eggs to 
London annually. The lapwings, when very young, will skulk 
when any one is in search of them. I was led by the cries of an old 
one to search in a certain spot, and I perceived a young one huddling 
close to the ground. I sat down about.a yard from it, and it kept its 
position among the stunted grass all the time I stayed, perhaps half 
an hour. | 

Scolopacide.—Curlews breed here and are common; they occa- 
sionally wheel over the pedestrian’s head, after the manner of the lap- 
wings, uttering at the time their singular babbling note. The sand- 
piper and snipe breed here. 


Rallide.—l1 only heard the landrail once; it is found in the dales, | 


but I think it is not common, 


GEORGE ROBERTS. 
Lofthouse, near Wakefield. 


Ornithological Notes from Shropshire. By JoHN Rocke, Esq. 


Few counties in England are better stocked at the present time 
with our feathered tribes, and few have been more productive of the 
rarer sorts, than Shropshire. This may be very easily accounted for 
from the varied nature of its formation: it abounds in rugged hills, 
fertile valleys and highly cultivated plains; its rivers and brooks inter- 
sect the county in every direction, and it can still boast of large wood- 
lands and wild uncultivated moorlands, as the Longmynd and Clun 
Forest. The Welsh coast is not more than sixty or seventy miles 
distant, though, singularly enough, I do not consider the class of birds 
which usually inhabit the shores of this country at all amongst its 
richest productions. 

Some years ago Mr. Eyton published a short account of the 
“Fauna of Shropshire and North Wales,” in the ‘Annals and 
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Magazine of Natural History.” Excellent and comprehensive as that 
account was, at that time, | believe now, from the very great interest 
taken in everything that relates to Natural History, and from the 
increasing number of collectors, few rare birds escape; and therefore 
I trust to be able to lay before the readers of the * Zoologist’ a far 
larger catalogue of rarities, obtained in this county, than has ever been 
submitted to them before. Of course I do not flatter myself that this 
_ short statement of facts can be complete, from the difficulty of obtaining 
correct information. Many of our occasional visitants fall into the 
hands of persons entirely ignorant of their value, or even of ¢heir 
names, and are either thrown away or perhaps eaten, or at best con- 
signed to the ski!l of some local taxidermist, where they probably 
remain, distorted and uncared for. As it has been my object for some 
time past to possess the best collection of our British birds that could 
be obtained by an individual, I have particularly directed my attention 
to the birds of this county, and I am happy to say that my museum is 
enriched by many specimens of our rarer birds, killed in Shropshire. 
Living as I do almost on the borders of Herefordshire and Radnor- 
shire, I shall include in this account any specimens of interest that 
may have been captured within a few miles of this place, though not 
strictly “ Shropshire-killed ;” and I believe the best and simplest way 
will be to follow the arrangement and nomenclature adopted 1 in the 
third edition of Mr. Yarrell’s ‘ British Birds.’ 


Whitetailed Eagle (Halixétus albicilla).—Three examples of this 
fine eagle have been obtained in this county within the last few years, 
all of them, | believe, in immature plumage; one at Halston, in the 
possession of Mr. Edmund Wright; another belonging to Mr. Henry 

Cavendish Taylor, of Chvknell; and a third to Mr. Robert Henry 
_ Cheney, of Badger Hall. I may also mention that a fourth was killed 
last year at Croggen, in Merionethshire, at present in the occupation 
of Mr. Henry Robertson, C.E.: this was a fine and well-marked 
example of an immature bird. 

Osprey (Pandion halizétus)—A fine specimen was killed at Chet- 
wynd, near Newport, belonging to Mr. Burton Borough, mentioned by 
Mr. Eyton. In October, 1841, another bird was seen for some days 
frequenting Clun Pool, a piece of water belonging to Earl Powis: 
after some unsuccessful attempts to shoot it, old Wright, the keeper, 
succeeded in wounding the bird; it flew off, and, strange to say, fell 
dead in the stable-yard at Walcot, the Shropshire residence of Lord 
Powis: the distance traversed wust have been at least three miles, 
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and the greatest portion of it consists of dense woodlands. In 1858 
Mr. W. Sparling, of Petton, observed one of these graceful birds at 
the pool near his house; he placed a trap upon a pole in the water, 
and succeeded in capturing it; it was beautifully preserved by 
Mr. Henry Shaw, of Shrewsbury, and for several years remained in 
his window, an object of attraction to every passer-by. 

Iceland Falcon (Falco islandicus).—A pair of these fine falcons 
visited the neighbourhood of Church Stretton some few years ago, and 
were eventually shot; they were both in the drown plumage of the 
first year, and probably belonged to the same nest: the female, a very 
fine strongly-marked bird, is in the possession of Lord Hill; the other, 
which I fancy is a male, belongs to the Rev. Hugh Owen Wilson, of 
Church Stretton. I should say they belong to the “ Iceland race,” 
but I speak advisedly. 

Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrinus).—From the proximity of the 
Carnarvonshire coast, where these falcons breed, their appearance in 
Shropshire is by no means uncommon. I have killed three or four 
fine specimens near Clungunford, and almost every year the various 
birdstuffers in the county have several examplec for preservation. 
The females greatly preponderate amongst those I have seen. 

Hobby (Falco subbuteo).—This pretty little falcon is, | fear, becoming 
rare. The last specimen I have seen was killed here, in the summer 
of 1860, in the act of destroying some young pheasants at a coop; it 
was a male bird, probably in the second year’s plumage. 

Redfvoted Falcon (Falco rufipes).—One exawple has occurred near 
Shrewsbury; in the possession of Mr. Thomas Bodenham, of that 
town: it is in the brown mottled plumage of the upper figure in 
Mr. Yarrell’s woodcut. 

Merlin (Falco esalon).—Occasionally met with, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, but evidently on the decrease, thongn 
they still breed occasionally on the Longmynd. 

Kestrel or Windhover (Falco tinnunculus).—Common everywhere, 
though becoming scarcer every day. 

Sparrowhawk (Accipiter nisus).—Still common, in spite of game- 
keepers and game preservers. Few of our birds of prey exhibit greater 
boldness or cunning: the pertinacity with which they will carry off a 
brood of young chickens or pheasants, in defiance of. all attempts to 
shoot or trap them, is well known to most of us. - 

Kite (Milvus vulgaris)—The days of this fine denizen of our woods 
and forests are numbered; common as they used to be in every part 
of this county, 1 believe at the present moment there are not more 
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than one or two pairs left. 1 remember the time when the large woods 
in this neighbourhood were so well stocked with them that it was no 
uncommon thing to see a row of them, interspersed with the conimea 
buzzard, nailed up against a barn. The great ease with which they 
were trapped, and the little difficuliy in discovering their nests, has 
accounted for most of them. I am happy to say I possess a very fine 
pair in an aviary, taken some few years ago in Stokes Wood, at that time 
a great ornament to the Valley of the Onny, now, alas! cut down and 
partially cultivated; here they bred for many years. I had a third 
live specimen from the same wood, which I gave to Lord Hill. It may 
not perhaps be generally known that the kite, when taken care of and 
protected from harm, will live to a great age; at the present time 
I know of one, a pinioned bird, which has lived at large in a garden 
for nearly forty years, and is still healthy and well: another has 
survived for twenty-one years, under similar circumstances: both 
these birds are females, and were taken from the nest, in Walcot 
Woods. 

Common Buzzard (Buteo vulgaris).—The same persecution which 
has destroyed the kite has worked a still more utter destruction of the 
common buzzard; except in the more remcte wilds of North Wales, 
I believe there is scarcely a bird now left anywhere. One of the last 
Shropshire-killed specimens I have seen is in my own collection, © 
obtained from the Wrekin. There is a tame bird in the garden at 
Longner, near Shrewsbury, the seat of Mr. Robert Lingen Burton, 
which not only lays two or three eggs every spring, but has a par- 
ticular fancy for sitting on them. She has once or twice been supplied 
with hen’s eggs, which she has sat steadily upon, and has reared the 
chickens, evincing all the cares and anxieties of their natural parent. 
A fact similar to this was mentioned by Mr. Yarrell. 

Roughlegged Buzzard (Buteo lagopus).—Very rare in this county: 
I have never seen a recent specimen. Mr. Eyton mentions one in his 
collection, killed near Ludlow, and Mr. Henry Shaw tells me of two 
more, one killed on the Stiperstones, the other at the Vessons Coppice, 
near Pontesbury. 

Honey Buzzard (Pernis apivorus).—I have within the last few days 
had a beautiful pair of these rare birds brought to me, trapped within 
two miles of this house. When first seen, on the 2nd of June, they 
were in the act of destroying a pheasant’s nest, and had carried out 
and broken four or five of the eggs. The keeper who found them at 
once set a trap, and after a very short time secured the male; the 
following day the unfortunate female shared the same fate ; in her body 
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was an egg very far advanced towards maturity, and others very 
litle formed; there were also almost unmistakable signs of her 
having recently laid. IL have not the slightest doubt of their 
having a nest somewhere in the neighbourhood, though I have 
been unable to discover it. Other examples have been killed at 
Hawkstone, Downton Castle, Ticklerton, Oakly Park and Mocktree 
Common. 


Marsh Harrier (Circus eruginosus).—The late Mr. Pinches, of. 


Ticklerton, had a specimen of this bird, killed on the Longmynd, but 
I am not aware of any recently-obtained examples. 

Hen Harrier (Circus cyaneus).—1 seldom see this bird now, though 
I possess specimens killed here some few years ago. I believe there 
are still a few scattered over the county, but they are by no means 
common. 

Ashcoloured Harrier (Circus cineraceus).—Mr. Sparling, the fortu- 
nate possessor of the osprey, recorded above, obtained a fine example 
of this bird at Petton, a few years ago; this was a female. Since that 
time | have seen another very fine specimen of a male bird in imma- 
ture plumage, killed near Leominster. There is a stuffed specimen at 
Oakly Park, which I believe was killed there, but it must have occurred 
many years ago. 

Longeared Owl (Strix otus).—By no means uncommon, though 
probably frequently overlooked. A good many find their way into the 
hands of the birdstuffers every year. I have two specimens killed here, 
though I do not think they often occur in this district. 

Shorleared Owl (Strix brachyotus).—More numerous than the last 
species. Most of our wooded heaths produce this handsome owl in 
considerable numbers. I have seen them on the Black Hill, above 
Clun, a large expanse of heather-clad table-land, in the spring of the 
year, but have never been able to discover their nests. I have no 
doubt they breed there. | | 

Barn Owl (Strix flammea).—Fast disappearing. That dreadfully 
destructive practice of making all our handsomer birds into hand- 
screens will, I fear, before long, reduce the race of the poor barn owl 
to the narrowest limits. When our fields and gardens are overrun 
with mice and our crops destroyed, this short-sighted policy will 
become more evident, and the value of this handsome old occupant of 
our churches, barns and hollow trees will then be appreciated in 
vain. 

Tawny Owl (Strix aluco).—Once very common in all our woods, 
but of late very much reduced in numbers. I fear, if this persecution 
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is continued, the hoot of our old favourite, in the long winter nights, . 


will soon become “a thing of the past.” 


JoHN Rocke. 
Clungunford House, Shropshire, 


June 10, 1865. 
(To be continued.) 


Ornithological Notes taken on the Kish Bank, Dublin Bay. 
By H. Biake-Knox, Esq. 


To-pay (April 15th, 1865), tempted by the rising mercury and the 
fogginess of the morning, [ took a row to the Kish Bank Lightship, 
which is close on seven miles from the shore. This sand-bank is the 
favourite resort of our migratory web-footed birds during both their 
vernal and autumnal migrations, owing to the immense shoals of sand 
eels which pass over it at this season of the year, accompanied by the 
cole fish, or “ black pollack” (Gadus carbonarius), and the grey gur- 
nard, or “knoud” (7rigla gurnardus). In autumn the herring fry and 
their enemies the mackerel and pollack, or “ white pollack” (Gadus 
pollachius), supply the place of these fishes. | 

On reaching the North Burford Buoy, I was agreeably surprised to 
see a swallow flying for shore: its flight was low and steady, and it was 
evidently migrating, as no swallow at this time of year would fly so 
far to sea for pleasure. This hirundine appeared here on the 6th of 
April. 

A wheatear passed my boat, ‘flying in the direction of Howth. 
I first met with it on the 8th of ‘the month (late). 

The guillemot was in great abundance. All adults killed were in 
full sammer dress. The young show no sign of attaining the dark 
head ; the dark feathers are browner than in the winter, otherwise the 


- bird is the same. 


A large flock of velvet scoters passed me, flying north. 

A fair amount of northern and redthroated divers. It is impossible to 
get within shot at this season, they flying long out of range. Some 
northern divers passed close enough to show that they had assumed the 
black throat of summer. Razor bills ad libitum. Adults killed are 
in magnificent summer dress, the line from bill to eye pure white, as 
is also the bar on bill; this latter, however, fades soon after death. I 
did not succeed in killing any young birds, though I saw plenty; all 
seemed as in winter. The young are very wild at this season; when 
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a flock is approached they will take wing, leaving the adults. The 
large flocks are breaking up, the birds appearing in small flocks or 
paired. One adult shot was still moulting in the head and neck, the 
chin and part of throat being still in winter feather. I may here 
state that all our sea-{ wl either partially or wholly moult in spring. 
] quite agree that many birds change colour without moulting, par- 


ticularly young birds in autumn and winter, but | do not think this is. 


so much the case in spring. 

Kittiwakes very plentiful ; far more adults than young birds. Adults 
in full summer dress. Young common gull numerous; no adults. I 
saw but one blackheaded gull. Numerous herring gulls; young most 
abundant. Lesser blackbacks, young and adults in great numbers. 
This is considered a rare gull on our eastern coast, and why I do not 
know, except that young individuals are considered herring gulls. I 
meet with it plentifully every spring, summer and autumn. Itis scarce 
in winter. | 

No end of gannets prowling along close to the water, and oc- 
casionally towering into the air to make a dash beneath at some 


luckless fish. They always tower some twenty yards before diving, as _ 


ifto give more velocity to their fearful plunge. Mostly adults. 
Plenty of cormorants and shags. Did not see one puffin, though 
they breed on the islands. 

Thousands of manx shearwaters; they have been passing me inces- 
santly all day in flocks, paired or solitary. I have described the 
flight of this bird as like that of the martin, but to that of the swift 
it bears a striking resemblance. It will fly for some distance with the 
quick strong beat of wing, exactly that of the swift, and will then 
glide or “ sheer” over the water, again to resume the quick buoyant 


_ beat, or perhaps to splash along the water, or to disappear beneath ~ 


the surface, still flying; at all events it appears to do so, for the wings 
are never closed. The habit of striking the water is thought by many 
_ to be mere sportiveness, but it is to pick up some floating substance 
or small fry, as I have many times seen them do within a few yards 
ofme. ‘They show no signs of fear for man, and will sometimes take 
up scraps from the boat’s side. To see a flock of these biudls flying 
about a boat is a most interesting sight, as they pass each other back- 
ward and forward, turning up the breast at one time, showing only the 
back at another—one dashing along or into the water—another 
_ dangling the legs and picking up a serap of fish in its bill—another 
SWimming like a huge black and butterfly; here a pack are 
fishing on the water, diving or splashing, or listlessly swimming round 
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and round, as if only using one foot, while on all sides they are 
gliding around you because you have got into a “ball of fry,” or 
perhaps, you are cutting up fish for bait and throwing the entrails 
cverboard. In such cases they are perfectly mute, and the belief of 
the Tiirks that they are the souls of the damned is almost pardonable, 
so restless do they appear, and so intent on seeking for something that 
they never find. 


Postscript.—After three day’s cruising in Dublin Bay, I have the 
following additional notes applicable to the foregoing paper :—Of the 
shearwater I am tired, the bay is full of them; flock after flock may 
be passed, lazily swimming, and so indolent that they may be killed 
with an oar. I hunted several, to get one alive, but could not succeed. 
One, hunted for upwards of a quarter of an hour, after diving and 
fluttering four or five yards at a time, at last thought it unsafe to stay 
longer, and, when once on. wing, forgot his laziness and flew like a 
shearwater, showing he was not incapacitated. In remarking their 
diving I had grand opportunities. It can scarcely be termed diving, 
being merely plunges under water; the longest dive was about eight 
seconds. When a shoal of fry is seen near the surface the birds will 
settle on the water, swimming with the wings lying expanded. If the 
fry should be beneath them they will take them by diving, disappear- 
ing and rising almost instantly; if the fish “ play” at any distance 
from where they are swimming, they will dash along the surface with 
wings and feet, literally flying into the water among the fish. When 
fishing from the air, those remarkable dashes they make along the 
surface are plunges at some prey; many times [ saw them take up 
pieces of fish this way within oar’s length of the boat, and never 
think of alighting. Their dashing into the water does not seem to 
impede their flight in the least, though when swimming they rise like 
coots, very sluggishly, their long wings striking the water for a con- 
siderable distance. When alighting to pick up a large piece of food 
they keep the wings up like a butterfly at rest, and then can rise with 
ease; I suppose on account of the bones and feathers being then fully © 
charged with air. Before rising, when swimming, if given time, they 
will expand the wings two or three times, and then rise without much 
difficulty. The cormorant, shag and gannet will always do this, even 
when perched on a rock. They swim badly, the breast lower than 
the stern, and progress by jerks. I never knew these birds to seek 
their food, when swimming deep, by diving like the true divers; 10 
fact, from the wing is the chief way. No oil exuded from the nostrils 
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of any I killed, and I had to press some to death; they are also free 
from any foetid smell. There seems no young birds at this season, all 
being in adult dress (one shot had one black-tipped feather in the 
belly); this inclines me to think they breed at a year old. Yarrell 
tells us they are rare in Ireland: this does not suit the Dublin and 
Wicklow coast, where they are always abundant in spring and autumn, 
and met with constantly in winter and summer. The head and neck 
in spring is full of white hair-like feathers, with a minute tuft at tip: 
this constitutes, | think, the only difference in plumage from winter to 
summer, and is not mentioned by any author I know of. 

Saw one Sandwich tern. 

Noticed a number of redthroated divers with dark throats; could not 
get near them. AsI stated before, I am convinced that no such thing 
as a redthroat exists in winter. For the last five years I have spent all 
my time on the sea, in suitable weather, and never yet shot or saw 
Colymbus septentrionalis with a red throat, or C. glacialis with a 
black one in winter; of C. arcticus I have but little knowledge. 


Would that other ornithologists would enter on this subject—those | 


I mean who can talk from experience, and not merely quote Bewick, 
&c., or, without taking the trouble to dissect, maintain that all our 
winter Colymbi are young birds. 

Immense flocks of dunlins on that part of the Bull Wall which is 
covered at high water: they are very tame, always, when frequenting 
rocks, and on these occasions allow a near approach. With a long shot 
right and left I killed forty-two; they are certainly Tringa “ variabilis” 
at this season, for no two birds were exactly the same; the great body 
were in moult; six were in full adult summer dress, most beautiful 
specimens; the rest varied from three new summer feathers in the 
Winter dress, to perhaps so many winter feathers in the summer dress ; 
some had the black breast and the back nearly as in winter, others 
two or three black feathers only in the breast. Still this bird is not 
more variable than any other of the family, all undergoing the same 
changes, though not so well known as those of the dunlin. The full 
summer dress and the full winter dress do not vary more than in any 
other bird. These birds cannot dive like the common sandpiper 
(Totanus hypoleucos); several, though merely pinioned and able to walk 
about the boat, made no attempt at diving. I have frequently noticed 
this before amongst all the true sand-frequenting birds, and even 
the rock (purple) sandpiper (7ringa marilima) never dives. 


The oystercatcher does dive, but not merely in the way Captain — 


Hadfield suggests, to escape when wounded, but for food. When 


—_ 
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frequenting the rocks of the coast their food is mussels, limpets, 
and the green crab; for this latter food I have seen them dive 
frequently into the ponds in which this coast abounds. The sand- 
piper likewise, | am convinced, dives for food—the small fresh- 
water Mollusca, &c. One bird only, pinioned, after being about an 
hour in the boat vomited up a quantity of minute periwinkle-shells, 
the fish being digested from them. To judge by the immense amount 
of feathers on the rocks, the moult must be very rapid, for each tide 
must wash them clean. 

Some cormorants and shags were perched on the sign-posts of this 
wall. 

Saw one great shearwater (Puffinus major). 

Herring gulls, lesser blackbacked gulls, kittiwakes and common 
gulls (young) abundant. Saw a few great blackbacked gulls. | 

Met with a gannet so gorged with sand-eels that he could neither 
swim nor fly. Ou shaking him, head downwards, some thousands (the 
full of a three-quart can) came from the throat alone. If he caught each 
separately he must have had a busy morning, for they were small fry ; 
I never thought before that they fed upon fry. In the mackerel time 
we often see them so gorged that they cannot fly; then is the only 
chance for shooting them, as they are particularly wary, in Dublin 
Bay, of a row-boat. 

A razorbilled auk (adult) still in full winter plumage ; black feathers 


were sprouting underneath. 


H. Biake- Knox. 
_ Dalkey, April 25, 1865. | 


Errata.—On account of the hurried manner in which I wrote my “ Ornithological 
Notes ” (Zool. 9610), I fiud that the printer has made several small, though important, 
mistakes: if the fault is on my side 1 am very sorry. Zool. 9610, line 14, for “July 
feather,” read ‘* fully feather,” meaning birds not in moult. Page 9612, line 28, read 
“ vau—a—eee,” not “ gan—a—ece.” Page 9613, line 38, read “ If the bill,” not “If 
the bird.” Page 9614, line 25, read “ To look at the feet,” not “ To look at the lip.” 
Page 9615, line 15, “the bill,” not “the bird.” Page 9616, 7th line from end, read 
“that all birds in the old year,” not ‘one year” (meaning winter birds before the new 
year).— H. Blake-Knoz. 


Notes on some of the Rarer British Birds, &c., seen on the Continent. 
| By JoHNn GATCOMBE, Esq. 


On the 15th of October last I started with a friend for the Continent, 
and a most delightful trip we had, passing through France into Swit- 
zerland, and over the Alps into Italy, as far as Milan and Turin, taking 
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the lakes of Neuchatel, Geneva, Maggiore and Como in our route. 
We certainly set out rather late in the season, but then the weather 
was so fine, and the autumnal tints so gorgeous, that I really must 
agree with what is said in some of the Guide Books,—that tourists 
return from the Continent at least a mouth too soon, thereby losing 
all its autumnal glories. J am not going to describe scenery, but I 
must say that I never shall forget the sensation I felt at the first sight 
of the snow-clad Alps, as they burst on our view when passing through 
the magnificent valley of Travers. On the lst of November we walked 
over the Simplon Mountain, and although there had been a white 
frost during the previous night, yet I never experienced a more 
delightful day, for even at that great altitude we found the atmosphere 
as calm and genial as it ever is in England at the same time of the 
year. | 
Before beginning my notes on the rarer species of British birds we 
met with on the Continent, may I be allowed to ask if any of your 
readers have remarked the great number of magpies to be seen in 
France; indeed, a pair or more might be observed in every other field, 
and in one | saw no less than a dozen fly off together in a fiock on 
being disturbed by the passing train. I have visited France several 
limes, and from the first was struck with their extraordinary numbers, 
When in Paris we made a point of daily visiting the poultry markets 
in search of rarities exposed for sale, and found the following :— 
roughlegged buzzard, common buzzard, marsh harrier, ring ouzels, 
crested larks (which we were fortunate enough to detect among the 
immense bunches of sky larks hanging on the stalls), little bustards, 
Norfolk plovers and spotted rails. All of these we purchased, and 
many a time were we obliged to sit up half the night engaged in 
skinning our treasures. At a game shop we bought a nutcracker, but 
this bird seems rare in Paris, as none of the market women knew its 
name, nearly every one of them calling it a jay. On one occasion I 
met with a magnificent specimen of the forktailed kite suspended from 
a stall, but unfortunately without its head; and on asking why it had 
been decapitated, was gravely told that that they pulled off its head 
because it bit! This was very vexatious, as a perfect specimen would 
have been most valuable. Wild ducks of all kinds appeared scarce 
in the markets, but we saw no less than twelve little grebes hanging at 
one stall. Among the live birds sold on the quays we found the little 
owl, scops-eared owl and golden oriole, but the majority of the small 
owls sold alive in Paris are the least European sparrow owl, which is 
not identical with the little owl of the British fauna. I was much 
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surprised to find the cushat or common ring dove so tame in the public 
promenades of Paris. In the gardens of the Tuileries, for example, 
they would let you come within a few ‘eet of them, and | was greatly 
interested oue day at the same place on seeing a gentleman surrounded 
by a perfect swarm of sparrows, which, hovering close to his feet, dex- 
terously caught the crumbs of bread which he threw into the air before 
they fell to the ground, 

On our way into Switzerland we slept at Pontarlicr, a small town on 
the frontier, and whilst looking out of our bedroom window, in the 
morning, were delighted to see a couple of beautiful black redstarts 
flitting about the church steeple close by the house ; these we watched 
for half an hour with a pocket telescope. 

At Neuchatel we visited the fine Museum of Natural History, and 
among the birds were pleased to find a specimen of the great auk, now 
considered to be extinct. 

At Geneva, too, there is a very good museum, which we also visited, 
_ and among other birds in the markets and game shops of that town, we 
found heaps of ring ouzels, both young and old, no doubt obtained 
from the neighbouring mountains. We also bought a five hen harrier, 
but observed no grebes on the celebrated lake where once they were 
said to be so plentiful. 

Journeying from Sallanches to Chamouni, we observed, among 
other insects, several specimens of Colias Edusa and C. Hyale. 

At Chamouni we slept, and the next morning took a delightful 
ramble up the mountains to the Mer de Glace, &c., meeting with the 
following birds during the ascent. At first we heard the notes of the 
crossbill, and on looking up observed numerous flocks of those birds 
flying overhead, but in a little while we had the gratification of seeing 
numbers alight on the fir trees, clinging to and hanging from the cones 
in the most extraordinary manner whilst extracting the seeds, the 
glowing red breasts of the males looking most beautiful, and so intent 
were they in their occupation that they paid little heed to us, thereby | 
allowing me to make several sketches of their singular attitudes. 

Further on we came across some fine black redstarts, and when 
many thousands of feet up, and far into the snow, there appeared 
(true to its name) the alpine accentor. ‘These small birds have been 
observed at an elevation of 11,000 feet in summer, but in winter they 
seek shelter in the valleys. Although I have killed the black redstart 
and alpine accentor in England, yet I cannot describe the pleasure we 
experienced in being enabled to watch the habits of these birds in 
their native haunts. 
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We crossed several lofty mountains during our tour, and | was much 
struck to find that however high fir trees were found, there would be 
seen the little goldencrested wren flitting among the branches. On the 
mountain streams we found the dipper or water ouzel so common in 
Devonshire; and when going through the lovely pass of the Téte 
Noire, had the pleasure of hearing the rattling notes of and seeing 
several nutcracker crows. 

In the woods at Martigny I captured a fine specimen of that rare 
British beetle Carabus intricatus, and from thence to Brigne, on our 
way into Italy, we passed numerous specimens of both Colias Edusa 
and C. Hyale, and were higiiy amused with the multitudes of lizards 
we saw, clinging to, and rushing like lightning up, the walls and sunny 
banks as we passed along. bwas much surprised to find that the 
common redlegged or French partridge was almost entirely replaced, 
both in the Swiss and Italian markets, by an allied species, the Perdix 
Greca, very similar in form and colour, but rather larger, and without 
the black spots below the dark mark on the neck observable in the 
French species. I may here also remark that the Italian house 


sparrow is different from our own. It is precisely similar in habits, but. 


altogether more ruddy in its plumage, and wanting the gray patch on 
the top of the head, which is of an uniform chesnut-brown. 

Ou the Lago Maggiore we saw the redthroated diver and herring 
and blackheaded gulls, and in the markets of Lugano and Como we 
found among the bunches of small birds many black redstarts and 
dozens of robins and goldcrested wrens, which are actually sold for 
the table. Mountain finches, too, were very plentiful. 

On board a steamer on the Lake of Como we had the pleasure of 
meeting a party of English ladies and gentlemen, and upon our 
noticing a butterfly-net in the hands of a lady, were told that they 
had been searching for insects, and that the most lovely things were 
to be caught in the proper season, but that it was then too late. 
However, they had made a very nice collection, which they invited 
us to see, should we visit Milan. This we accordingly did, and were 
much pleased with the extraordinary beauty of the collection. Among 
the butterflies we recognised many of our rarest species; and as for 
Colias Hyale and the scarce swallow-tail, they were to be counted by 
scores. | 

In Milan I saw the rock thrush and little owl in cages, and found 
the common hawfinch very plentiful in the market and game shops, 
and in the market at Turin hundreds of tree sparrows, among which 
and other birds | fished out a specimen of the alpine accentor, for 
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which I gave about one penny! There is scarc2ly anything more 
interesting to me than poking about the different markets in search of 
birds; and on our arrival at a fresh town almost the first thing we 
did was to inquire whereabouts the market lay. I fear, however, 
the people thought us strange customers, seriously believing we ate 
everything we bought; for one day, when passing through the market 
in Paris, with a large hawk and other birds in my hands, one of the 
saleswomen pointed me out to another, and in an under tone (but loud 
enough for me to hear) exclaimed, “ Voila! un petit gourmand.” 

At Susa, on our way home, I observed that the hills were covered 
with that exceedingly local British plant, Eryngium campestre. The 
only bird I saw worth mentioning, when crossing the Channel from 
Boulogne to Folkestone, was Richardson’s skua. 


| JoHN GATCOMBE. 
Plymouth. 


The Paddy Bird or Cattle Egret-—Who that has ever travelled in India has not 
seen the paddy bird, either strutting about by the side of a ploughman as he scratches 
up the ground (for an old hen would turn up the earth as well), or standing motionless 
by the side of some tank or pool of water? Woe betide the aspiring young frog who 
comes up to the surface to see what is goivg on in the outer world; he is nearly certain 
of being snapped up and swallowed alive: small fish are served iv the same way, and 
are caught by a rapidity of motion of the neck and bill of the bird, which the eye can 
hardly fullouw ; seldom dves he miss his aim. This bird is very confiding, and allows 
you to approach within a few yards, as he has very few enemies ainong mankind, 
except it may be some novice who is attracted by its milk-white plumage and eleyant 
shape to expend bis powder and shot on it, but who finds after all he has got nothing 
worth eating for his pains. The hawk sometimes catches this bird, but not very easily, 
for though generally it flies iv a slow, lazy manner, yet, when alarmed, it can exert 
considerable powers of flight. The paddy bird is found all over the plains of India 
where there is any stagnant water. I have seen it some hundreds of miles in the inte- 
rior of the hills also. It is a wader, and therefore is only seen in shalluw water, near 
small streams running into rivers, by the side of ponds, and overfluwed rice fields, 
whence its name, paddy being the Anglo-Indian word for rice. It follows the 
plough for the worms and larve turned up, and it attends upon cattle when feeding to 
catch the grasshoppers disturbed by their feet in the long grass. It appears to have 
little vocal powers besides a hoarse croak, and when it alights or flies off a tree it utters 
a sound like the word “ Jacob.” Its nest is generally built on some tree overhanging 
water. I have seen a great many of these nests on the trees in an officer’s compound 
at Allyghue: be had the bird protected, and took great interest in it (alas! poor 
fellow—he was one of the many victims to the Mutiny). The eggs are of a light green 
white, about the size of a pigeon’s ; seldom more than two are laid. When the rainy 
season sets in this bird is very active, and is continually flying about in parties of ten 
or twenty atatime. I have noticed three kinds of egrets in India;. the first the 
rugulose egret, with a plume of yellowish white feathers pendant frum the head; the 
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second, a size smaller, with the same kind of plumage; and the third, our present 
friend, who does not boast of quite so elegant an appendage. There may also be 
some woore kinds, but the ornithologist is often mistaken in fancying he has found a 
new species, when it is only the same bird with a slight difference in its plumage. 
This bird seems to have a very voracious appetite, as I have seen it catch and swallow 
thirty small frogs in about as many seconds. The natives say the bird often gets 
choked by essaying to swallow a frog too large for his gullet. Its way of moving 
about on land is very graceful, being a walk with a movement of its neck backwards 
aud forwards. It is very peaceful, and: allows the common pond heron to fish in 
company with it, without any misunderstanding as to the rights of fishing. Crows 
very often take a fancy to bully and teaze him, but he manages to bold his own pretty 
well with his long sharp bill. Its plumage and shape are wo well known to need 
description.—T. P, Norgate ; Sealkote, January, 1865. 

Ornithological Notes from Maachester.—The following are the only birds of mark 
which have occurred, to my knowledge, in or near Manchester during tbe last few 
weeks :— 

Cormorant. April 19th. A fine male specimen. Weight, 5 tbs. 60z.; length, 
2 feet 83 inches; without any indications of spring plumage. The bird is sufficiently 
uncommon with us to render its appearance noteworthy. 

Razorbill. April 25th. Four specimens procured. Weights from 1 Ib 7} oz. to 
1tb100z. Allin breeding state. The fishes in their stomachs were so macerated 
ihat the species could not be determined with certainty. 

Hoopoe. “A very rare bird in this county was killed at. Woodhouse, near Ashton- 
under-Lyne, on Saturday last, by Mr. Benjamin Ashworth.”—Manchester Papers, 
May 13, 1865. The above is reported to ne us a fine young male in excellent con- 
dition, and with a splendid crest. It is about five years since the last was killed some- 
what further north. 

Crane. A good specimen was killed in May (exact date not ascertained) in the 
neighbourhood of Stretford, ‘ | 

Gadwall. A pair of these interesting ducks was killed about the same time and 
place.—Charles W. Devis ; Queen’s Park, Manchester, June 19, 1865. 

Correction of an Error.—There is an unfortunate mistake in the beading of my 
short note at Zoul, 9629. It ought of course to have been, “ Note ov the Redthroated 
Diver.’"—C. R. Bree ; July 5, 1865. : 


Toads and Cyclas cornea.—In April last I happened to be dredging for shells in a 
pond abounding in both these animals. While examining the result of one of the 
draughts, my attention was attracted and my curiosity excited by seeing specimens of 
the Cyclas moving away. On examination I found that this motion was due to their 
being attached to the hind toes of the toads, to which they clung with the greatest 
tenacity. Some of the toads had as many as three shells on each of the bind feet, 
while the instances in which the feet were entirely free from these encuinbrances were 
very rare. I met with no instance in which the shells were attached to the fore feet. 
In trying to account for this phenomenon we must remember that the life of the toad 
is divided into three distinct epochs, two long and one short. In winter he hybernates, 
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his hybernation being, according to circumstances, either in the mud at the bottom of 
a pond or some cool] and moist retreat upon land. With the increased temperature of 
spring comes the shortest but most active period of his life—the spawning season, 
which he passes in the water. After this he leaves the tepid waters of the pond to 
squat like a bright-eyed troglodyte in the crumbling hollow of some flowery copse, 
Now it is evident from this that the spawning season is the most probable, if not the 
only time, at which such an attachment could take place: in winter the shells are 
closed and the toads inactive, while in summer the two are widely separated, in conse- 
quence of the toad having changed its aquatic for terrestrial habits. About the time 
of my observation the Cyclas begins to climb the aquatic plants, in the axils of which 
it will frequently run with its valves open and its syphons exserted. If, now, some 
lively toad in swimming through the plants should chance to thrust one of its bind 
toes between the open valves of the shells, the sensitive inhabitant would instantly 
shrink, at the saine time closing its valves upon the intrusive member, upon which it 
will maintain its hold, so long as the toad continues active. When we try to conceive 
what part this connection can play in the economy of the two animals, we see that the 
Cyclas thus acquires a more rapid and extended locomotion than it possesses of itself. 
which perhaps may be a means of its distribution. To the tuad one would think the 


connection must be an unmitigated nuisance.—John Peers; Warrington, June 7, 
1865. 


King Fish in St. Austell Bay—A specimen of the opah or king fish of Yarrell, 
the lampris of Couch, was caught in St. Austell Bay last week. I saw it on exhibition 


here. It was about four feet long and proportionately deep.— Thomas Cornish ; Pen- 
zance, June 20, 1865, 


Proceedings of Societies. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
July 3, 1865.—F. P. Pascoe, Esq., President, in the chair. 


Donations to the Library. 


The following donations were announced, and thanks voted to the donors:— 
‘Exotic Butterflies,” by W. C. Hewitson, Part 55; presented by W. W. Saunders, 
Esq. ‘Illustrations of Diurnal Lepidoptera, Part 2, Lycenide, by W. C. Hewitson; 
by the Author. ‘The Natural History of the Tineina,’ Vol. ix. (Gelechia), by H. T. 
Stainton; by the Author, ‘A Catalogue of the Lepidoptera of Devon and Cornwall, 
Part 2, by J. J. Reading; by the Author. ‘Resumen de las Actas de la Real 
Academia de Ciencias de Madrid,’ 1862—63; by the Academy. ‘ Proceedings of the 
Literary aud Philosophical Society of Liverpool, 1863—64; by the Society. ‘The 
Zoologist’ for July; by the Editor. ‘The Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine’ for 
July; by the Editors. 

Election of Members. 


Messrs. R. Borthwick, A. D. Carey, W. Cule, H. D’Orville, W. S. M. D'Urban, 
A. E. Eawn, J. E. Fletcher, A. G. Latham, John Linnell, jun., G. F. Mathew, 
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A. Mercer, Dr. Colquhoun and Sir William V. Guise, Bart., were severally ballotted 
fur, and elected Members. | 

Messrs. A, H. Hudd, Evan John, E. Meek and Morris Young were severally 
ballutted for, and elected Annual Subscribers. 


Special Vote of Thanks. 


On the proposition of Mr. Dunning, seconded by Mr. Stainton, a special vote was 
unavimously carried, returning thanks to Mr. W. \V. Saunders for his hospitable 
reception of the Society at Reigate on the 23rd ult. 


Exhibitions, 


Mr. Bond exbibited Eupithecia campanulata (//,-S8.), a species new to Britain, 
bred by the Rev. H. Harpur Crewe from larve found in a beech wood near Tring, | 
Herts, feeding on the unripe seeds and seed-capsules of the nettle-leaved campanula 
(C. Trachelium, Linn.) in August, 1864. See Zool, 9260; Eut. Mo. Mag. i. 142. 
The perfect insects emerged in June, 1865. Also Eupithecia pulchellata (Siée.), bred 
at the end of May last from pupe sent to him by Mr. C. 8. Gregson, of Liverpool, 
who found the larve on the foxglove (Digitalis purpurea). 

Mr. Bond also exhibited three specimens of ‘Toxocampa Cracea, bred from eggs 
sent by the Rev. E. Horton to Dr. Knagys; the larve fed for the first day on Lathyrus 
pratensis, subsequently on Orobus tuberosus, and eventua'ly had choice between 
the last-mentioned plaut and Vicia sepium, and fed freely and indifferently on 
either. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited cocoons of Pyralis glaucinalis, sent to bim by Mr. Edwin 
Brown, of Burton-on-Trent, and which were remarkable for their broad and flat 
form; also larva of Cemivostoma Lotella, mining in the leaves of Lotus major, 
seut to him by Mr. T. Wilkinson from Scarborough: a peculiarity of this species 


was that the egg, ufter hatching, was distinctly visible in the mine as a bright 
metallic spot. 


The Rev. Hamlet Clark exhibited a miscellaneous collection of beetles captured by 
Lieut. Jujian Hobson, at various times and in various localities in Central India, 
whence the insects had been sent in glass tubes by post; and read the following 


(addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Ceylon Examiner’), also received from Lieut. Hob- 
SoD 


“ Sir,—I shall feel thankful if any of your readers could inform me whether the 
Lampyris, or glow-worms, met with in Ceylon, exhibit any variety in the number of 
their phosphorescent lights; and if so by how many lights they differ. 

“ Mr. Milne Edwards describes one species, a native of the hot regions of America, 
which emits light from certain spots situated over the two or three last rings of the 
abdomen. The tangun, also a native of America, is described as emitting light from 
aualogous spots over the prothorax. Sir Emerson Tennent, in the second volume of 
his work on Ceylon, in a foot-note in p. 257, says he has seen the insect three inches 
long, ‘ but without a proportionate increase of splendour.’ 

“T have caught an insect two inches long, and for the number and beauty of its 
lights I never saw anything to equal it, nor indeed has any European or native to— 
whom I have shown it. The Lampyris in question is of a dirty pale orange colour, 
and of the thickness of a goose-quill. It can contract or elongate itseif at pleasure ; 
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has eleven segments or rings; with the exception of the first and last, is studded with 
a pair of lamps of more than emerald brightness; constituting in all eighteen lamps, 
nine on cach side, each light being of the diameter of a small-sized goose-quill. 

“ The insect exhibits slight streaks of black on the dorsum of the first two segments, 
whilst the common Lampyris has well-marked black lines on the back of all its seg- 
ments; its habit is sluggish, and it differs from the common variety in this respect, 
It would bury itself deep in the earth, rendered soft by a free sprinkling of water, and 
never show itself unless forced out for examination. The common Lampyris would 
shun the light of day; and at night, unlike its shy neighbour, would stealthily creep 
out of its hiding-place, and, with tail erect, open the window of its single lamp and 
shed forth a bright light all round. .To examine the new insect, it is necessary to 
touch it, and then it will curl itself up and impart the resemblance of a ring studded 
with ‘jewelled lamps.’ M. 

“ Gampolle, 15th January, 1865.” 


With reference to the discussion at the May Meeting (Zvol. 9621) on the alleged 
contemporanevus flashing of the light of fireflies, Mr. Clark read the following extract 
from a letter received from Mr. Alexander Fry: — 


“TI can confirm your observation that the fireflies of the genus Aspisoma of » 
Castelnau (corrected into Aspidosoma by Lacordaire) flit at night in great numbers 
over low-lying damp fields, chiefly near water, emitting light by short flashes at 
intervals of three or four seconds, the majority keeping time with each other, as if in 
obedience to the baton of a leader. I think it is only the fireflies of that venus who 
practise it. The numerous fireflies common in Mexico and North America belong 
chiefly to the genera Ellychnia and Photuris, whose habits are different, so far as 
I have had opportunity to observe their congeners in Brazil.” 

Mr. W. F. Evans said that, in consequence of the late President, Mr. F. Smith, 
having called attention to Madame Merian’s statement respecting the emission of light 
by the lantern-fly, he had sent a copy of the President’s Address (of the 25th of 
January, 1861) and an outline drawing of Fulgora laternaria to his son, Mr. W. T. 
Evans, of the Commissariat, at present in British Honduras, with a request that be 
would endeavour to ascertain the fact: the following was an extract of a letter recently 
received from him :— 

. * Belize, 17th May, 1865. 

“T have succeeded in my entomological researches about the lantern-fly. I had 
one give: to me (caught here) alive, and I myself saw it giving light. I kept it ina 
tumbler for about a day, and it sometimes did not give it, but at others it did. The 
ants have eaten off two of its legs. I must wait for a chance to send it home.” 


The Rev. Douglas C. Timins communicated the following “ Note of a Month's 
Collecting at Cannes ”:— 


“The month of March being extremely cold for this climate, collecting did not 
begin this year until April. The gay-coloured Gonepteryx Cleopatra was the first 
note-worthy capture, and appeared in very great abundance in fields and marshes. 
I twok Papilio Podalirius very commonly on the blossoms of the peach and apricot: 
when on the wing its flight is rather rapid, and the insect has a curious appearance, 
darting about head downwards with its long tails up in the air, as it usually does. 
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Our English ‘ Bath White’ (Pieris Daplidice) was common everywhere, and easily 
kuown from its congeners by its rapid fight: I mention this because I have read that 
in the North this species flies slowly ; so does Vanessa Atalanta in England, bat not 
inthe South. Indeed rapidity of flight is, so far as I can learn, characteristic of nearly 
all the diurnals of Southern France, except Limenitis Candida and the different 
Thais. Theela Rubi and L. Candida were very common near wild thyme and cistus, 
aud the pretty Authocharis Belia, with its green and silver markings, also. I took one 
Papilio Feisthamelii and a great many different Thais. The only ‘ coppers’ to be 
seen were Chrysophanus Phiwas and (rarely) C. Helle, or an allied species. Vanessa 
lu, V. Cardui, V. C-album and V. Antiopa were very common; the latter had white 
borders invariably, though many were fresh specimens, and were occasionally found 
with their wings not dried, having but just emerged from the pupa: this species, 
I believe, must be double-brooded in this locality. Of the genus Argynnis, Cinxia, 
Lathonia and Provencialis (?) were common everywhere; A. Dia much less abundant. 
The lovely little Polyommatus Hylas, though local, was common where found. 
Polyommatus Alexis was as abundant as it is in England, and P. Corydon very rare 
and local (nog occurring on or near chalk). Colias Edusa was iv profusion everywhere ; 
C. Helice, however, was uncommon: I took one true C, Myrmidone—a species which 
is, L believe, quite new to these parts. Our English ‘holly blue’ (Po/yommatus 
Argiolus) was common on ahe top of cork trees, and there was also an allied species, 
which I bave not yet been able to identify. Our own Anthocharis Cardamines 
abounded; but the gay-coloured A, Eupheno (or Southern orange-tip) was exceedingly 
rare and local. Towards the end of April, Papilio Machaon apneared, and also 
Hesperia Althea and H. Lavatere. Coleuptera were in profusion everywhere, chiefly. 
Cicindelida and Chrysomelide ; Chrysomela Banksii and C. cerealis were, however, 
rather rare. Numerous Orthoptera appeared, but none of any rarity. In the beginning 
of May the lovely Limenitis Camilla appeared on the Ile S® Marguerite; its flight is, 
if possible, more graceful (though much more rapid) than that of its northern congener, 
L.Sybilla. In company with this species lew Zygena Lavenduli, in woody glades 
where no lavender grew, though it was totally absent from the mainland, where there 
are miles of wild lavender! The pretty moth, Acontia luctuosa, now appeared; also 
Ephyra omicronaria and various other Geometre. During the first week in May 
I explored the mountains behind Grasse: I would advise every collector who happens 
to be within reach to do the same, for these mountains contain a perfect treasury of 
eulomological wealth. During a few hours’ collecting I took seven species of diurnals 
quite unknown to me, though I am pretty well acquainted with the French Fauna, 
besides Authocharis Eupheno and the cosmopolitan Oreina Adrasta, which I have 
found in various parts of France, Switzerlaud and Italy. Sugaring is of no use in this 
‘waste of sweets,’ where the air is literally loaded with perfume from acres of orange 
trees and miles of full-blown roses, and the hills are covered with wild thyme and 
lavender. Early in May [ took Polyommatus Salmacis, which is certainly not a species 
one would expect to meet with in the South, but the Fauna of Cannes is, as I have 
mentioued before, very peculiar, comprising northern as well as southern species— 
e.g. Anthocharis Cardimines and Eupheno, Gonepteryx Rhamni and Cleupatra, &e.: 
I have no doubt whatever but that G. Cleopatra is a distinct species; Bvoisduval’s 
statement to the contrary has been questioned, and the differences of the larva and of 
the female (which, though very like G. Rhamni, is yet clearly distinct) seem to 
establish the specific claim of G. Cleopatra sufficiently. I trust soon to be able to 
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communicate a monograph of the small but little-known genus Thais, based on per. 
sonal observations of the species composing it in their various stages. Few as are the 
species, their synonymy is completely confused. It seems to me that recent authors, 
and especially Mr. Kirby, in his work on European Butterflies, have rather hastily 
suuk several to the rank of varieties which a careful personal study would have led 
them to retain as species. But it is only by observing the /iving insects that we can 
arrive at the truth in matters of this kind; and if those who have the opportunity 
would carefully study a single genus each in all the stages of the insects composing 
it, much of the confusion which exists among the European Lepidoptera wight be 
cleared up. I have myself endeavoured to do this with the genera Thais aud Zygena, 
and hope soon to submit the results of my labours to the Society.” 


Mr. W. F. Kirby remarked that, in the work referred to, he had in almost all cases 
followed Staudinger as an euihority. 


Dr. Armitage (who was present as a visitor) exhibited the case of a female Oiketicus, 
intu the open end of which were simu!tiueously thrust the bodies of three males, 
manifestly with a view to copulation with the single female within. The specimens had 
been killed and were shown in situ; they were from Monte Video, and had been deter- 
mined by Mr. Walker to be Oiketicus Kirbyi. 

Prof. Westwood doubted whether the insect was O. Kirbyi, the case of which was, 
according to his recollection, very different in structure; he believed that it was the 
habit of the females of this genus uever to quit the case, or rather, never to leave the 
pupa-skin, but to turn the body round within the pupa-skin so as to bring the sexual 
part in contact with that of the male; in the present case it would appear that copula- 
tion had not actually taken place, but the males were destroyed in that position by 
reason of their extended penes having been caught in the silken or woolly matter 
which formed the interior lining of the case, and their escape thus prevented. 

Mr. Dunning mentioned that, in the year 1850, when strolling in the vicinity of 
Sturthes Hall, Huddersfield, in company with Mr, Inchbald, they had found two 
wales of Micropteryx calthella simultaneously in sexual contact with a single female: 
unfortunately neither geutleman had any entomvlogical apparatus with him, and the 
specimens could not be secured; they were, however, carried for upwards of a mile on 
the dandelion-flower on which they were reposing, but after this interval the contact 
was discontinued, and the moths few away. (See Zvvl. pp. 2501, 2830, 2858, as to | 
this species frequenting the dandelion and other flowers.) 


Mr. Bates read a letter from Mr. B. D. Walsh, of Rock Island, Ilinvis, dated 
April 22, 1865, from which the following are extracts:— | 


“]T have read your paper on mimetic Lepidoptera with the greatest interest. I am 
naturaily of a sceptical turn of wind, and apt to require rigid proof of everything; 
but although I had rather a prepossession against the truth of your theory before 
I commenced reading, I am now quite convinced that you are perfectly correct. 
Judging from your figure of Leptalis Nehemia, the resemblance in shape of wings— 
which I find to be a pretty constant character in Lepideptera—is, if possible, still 
more remarkable than the resemblance in coloration between Leptalis and Ithomia. 

“ We have in this country a sumewhat similar mimetic analogy between Danais 
plenippus and Limenitis disippus, insomuch that a certain Professor iv a popular book 
on insects figures the latter under the name of the former! They do not fly in cow- 
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pany, but as the former is strong on the wing, and the latter rather slnggish for a 
butterfly, may it not be the case that by the resemblance birds have been deceived into 
the belief that it is no use to pursue it? Plenippus is very common here, Disippus 
rather rare. 

“]T have discovered within the last few days that the larva of this Disippus is 
remarkable for hybernating in the immature larva state in a case made of a willow-leaf, 
which it first secures by silken cabies to the twig. The case is made by cutting away 
most of the terminal portion of the leaf, and then joining the remaining edges together, 
so that the whole somewhat resembles the leaves of some pitcher-plants (Sarracenia). 
As a rule, with the exception of Hesperidw, which osculate with Heterocera, the 
Rhopalocera do not roll up leaves to live in, though Cynthia Cardui makes a rude 
kind of tent for itself, while the closely-allied Cynthia Huntera, unless my memory 
deceives me, makes no tent at all. Mr. Lintner, in his paper, Proc, Ent. Soc, Philad. 
iii. 63, says that be captured Disippus ‘early in May, appearing as if it had survived 
the winter.” It must have been larvae that had ‘fed up’ in the spring that produced 
his images. The second brood comes out late in the summer, after remaining only a 
week or so in pupa, from larve which, so far as I have hitherto observed, do not con- 
struct any cases to live iv, seeing that they have no hybernation to go through in that 
saute. Thus it seems we have a kind of metagenetic habit of leaf-rolling, which 
appears only in alternate generations. [ found altogether 12—20 of these larva-cases 
on Salix humilis, several containing little larva, a quarter to balf an inch long, 
several with the larve close to or on the empty cases, and one with a dead larva in it. 
Like the very young larve of Papilio Turnus and Asterias they are brown with a patch 
of white on the middle of the back, so as to simulate the dung of a small bird; but 
specimens which I am breeding have already moulted into nearly the coloration of the 
full-grown larva. 1 know of no other butterfly bere that hybernates im the larva state, 
though there are plenty of moths. that do so. Pieris Crategi is said by Godart to do 
so normally, and Melitea Dia and Euphrosyne seem to do so occasionally according 
to Vandoner (Westw. Intr. ii. 355). 

“T notice that you give the Nymphalide genus Protogonins as mimetic, though, 
probably for lack of room, it is omitted from your Table (Trans. Linn. Soc. xxiii. p. 503). 
What genus does it imitate? 

“T have been much struck by the statement which you repeat several times, that 
Ithomise copulate only with specimens coloured almost exactly like themselves. This 
seems to harmonize well with Mr. Scott’s fuct that the red variety of the primrose is 
perfectly barren with the common primrose; and that the blue and red pimpernels are 
also barren when intercrossed, according to Gartner, as quoted by Darwin. We have 
in this locality Colias Philodice and C, Eurytheme, which differ only in coloration (the 
first sulphur-yellow, the second a fine deep orange) and fly promiscuously together, 
yet keep perfectly distinct from each other, intermediate grades and intercrosses not 
occurring, except in a single instance, viz., I once found a pair in copula, one sex a 
true Philodice, and the other-with the upper wing only, if T recollect right, coloured as 
in Eurytheme, the lower wing as in Philodice.” 


Mr. Stainton referred to ‘The Zoologist, pp. 7563—65, where the history of the 
hybernation of the larva of the English species, Limenitis Sibylla, in the leaves of the 


honeysuckle, is given at length by Mr, Newman, from the observations of Dr. Maclean, 
of Colchester. 


‘ 
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The following is extracted from a letter addressed to Mr. F. Smith by Miro S Stone. 
of Brighthempton, near Witney, dated April 29, 1865 :— 


“Great as was the number of female wasps which their | 


spring, and early as was the period at which they commenced their labours, they have 
this year appeared im still greater number, and have begun work at a still casi og 
period, The weather to the end of March was bitterly cold, but a sudden cha vce Uieq 
took place, and a more gloriously hot aud fine April should think Was wever ku vay, 
Ou the 2ud of the month I observed a female Wasp oul for Cie first time, aul the 
forcing weather which bad then set in seon broazht them out in swarms. Oy chy 
first appearance Tas usual began to form suitable cavities in banks, Ne . for the re 
tion of nests, and on the 19th [ took out from one of these cavities MV fist specimen ; 
it belonged to Vespa Germanica, and cousisted of a single cell at the extre Ts wee 
foot-stalk. On the following day a nest of V. sylvestris was discovere | attached 
branch of a creeper growing beside a cottage-porch; one covering of this vest had 
enppleted, a second was far advaneed towards completion, and a third had be 
It contained a small comb consisting of nine cells, in six of which czas hs | bees 
deposited. ‘This nest must have beeu begun during the first, or at any rate before Ure 
middle of the second, week in April—a period unprecedentedly early, so fur as uy 
experience goes. Some idea of the number of queen wasps frequeuting the weighlour 
hood this season may be formed when I state that, sittiag quietly for half au hour Ove 
other evening upon a spot around which were numerous deserted burrows of Uy 
common mole, I observed no less than seven individuals enter Uhese burrows, wh re 
each of course had begun to form a vest within a few yards of we; and sestenlay 
(28th April) on exawivivg a portion of the cavities or chambers T had 
I found that as many as thirty-five of them had become tenanted. There were vests 
of all the four species most generally distributed, Vespa Germanica, V.vulyaris, V. 

aud V.sylv eatris ; while all around might be seen individuals still in se earch of eligi! " 
building sites.’ 


The President exhibited some young dug-ticks, quite recently hatched from eggs 
laid in May by the identical female Ixodes which he had taken away from the 
February Meeting of the Society (Zvol. 9503), and which he had mentioned at the 
March Meeting (Zvol. 9542) as having been re-captured when attempting to escape 
after having been gummed down to a card for a fortnight. 


New Part of * Transactions. 


The first Part of Trans. Ent. Soc., Third Series, vol. iv., containing the commence 
ment of Mr. J. 8S. Baly’s Revision of the Malayan Phstestions, was on the table — 


Erratum.—In the report of the Proceedings of the Entomological Society, June », 
1865 (Zool. 9642), for “ Mr. Bond also exhibited a Saturnia Polyphemus and its 
cocoon, and a large Ophion which had emerged from the same coc on,” real as 
follows :—* Mr. Bond exhibited a Saturnia Polyphemus and its cocoon; alsy a large 
Ophion and its covoon.’—J. IW. D. 


Supplementary Number of the ‘ Entomologist.’ 


This day is published, Price —o (or FREE to prepaid Subscribers), 
No. 17 © 


HE ENTOMOLOGIST, containing the Life-Histories of Melitea 
Athalia, Satyrus Janira, Boarmia perfumaria and Teniocampa miniosa, by 
waro Newman; Life-History of Pacilocampa Populi, by the Rev. E. Hatrerr 
Tooo; Description of the Egg and Larva of Tortrix ministrava, by Jonn Peers; 
gi shorter Papers by Hexry Dovstevay, Tuomas Brunton, W. G. Batrerssy, 
sfessor Courtas, Atsert Witson Armisreav, Rev. Henry Burney, 
yr. P. H. Jexxixes, and Epwin Bircuatt; and a full Report of the Meeting of the 
Goomological Society, held June 5, 1865. 


Jvhn Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


— 


| This day is published, Prick Sixpence (or Free to prepaid Subscribers), — 
No. 18 of ® 


HE ENTOMOLOGIST, containing Remarks on the Genus 
Ceuthorhynchus and its Allies; Some Remarks on the Genus Nothus of 
Olivier; and Captures at Monk’s Wood, Huntingdonshire, by G. R. Crorcu ; Captures 
@ the Birch Wood Day; and Notes on Turner's Coleopterous Captures, with Descrip- 
@ev of a New British Anobium, by Dr. Powee ; Captures on the Birch Wood Day, by 
Peevenick Suitn; Life-Histories of Arge Galathea, Eriogaster lanestris and Bombyx 
geustria, by Eowarnp Newman; and a full Report of the Meeting of the Entomological 

Geciely, held July 3, 1865. 

John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Foolscap 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 
INSECT HUNTERS. By EpwarD Newmay, F.L.S., F.Z.S., 


late President of the Entomological Society. 


I have written this little book expressly for those who do not pretend to consider 
. @emselves experienced naturalists. I do not assume any knowledge on the part of the 
learner, but begin at the beginning, and attempt to educate the reader up to the point 
@ voderstanding my more complete and extended ‘ Familiar Introduction to the History 
@ lnsects;’ indeed, l am not altogether without a hope that some will consider this 
amonre and unassuming book a sufficient Introduction to the Science.—Epwarop 
WMAN, 
c John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


UPPLEMENT to DOUBLEDAY’S SYNONYMIC LIST of 
BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA. — Mr. DouB_epay has prepared a complete 
Sepplement to his ‘ Synonymice List,’ bringing up this catalogue of indigenous Butterflies 
gu! Moths to the present time. It is stitched up with No. 14 of ‘Tue Enromotoaisr’ 
7 * sixpence), and also with the copies of the ‘Synonymic List’ (price two shillings) 
tare yet unsold, but will not be published separately. 
John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


-—--- 


K:ggs of Birds which breed in Great Britain and Ireland. By EDWARD 

VMAN, F.LS., F.Z.S. 

This work is written expressly for the use of out-of-doors naturalists and that better 
| dees of schoolboys who take up Natural History as an instructive recreation. Under 
| @@b species will be found—1. The English name; 2. The Latin name; 3. The situation 
iS @hich the nest is to be found; 4. The materials of which the nest is built, together 
OM any particulars of its shape which will assist in determining by what bird it is built; 
& Fhe number and colour of the eggs, describing such variations as are occasivnally 
with.—Price Is. 1d., post free. 


E. Newman, 9, Devonshire Street, Bishopsgate. 


its Bi tase of Bis being a complete Description of the Nests and 


an 


This day is published, feap 8vo, cloth gilt, 


THE FOURTH OR SCHOOL EDITION 


OF 


BRITISH FERNS. 


THIS EDITION CONTAINS :— 


A FULL DESCRIPTION OF EACH SPECIES, 
A List of the Localities where each is to be found, 


AMPLE INSTRUCTIONS FOR CULTIVATING, 


A COPIOUS GLOSSARY OF THE TERMS USED, | 


AND 


Six Plates Engraved on Steel. 


GS IT I8 A SMALL, NEAT BOOK FOR THE POCKET. 


— 


LONDON: JOHN VAN VOORST, 1, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS, 


| 

« 


